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which, however fallible my private interpretations of it may 
be, has an actuality contrasted with, and existent apart from, 
my finite individuality. The world of my fellows’ experiences 
may not be real just as I, in my narrowness, interpret it. But 
this world is still, from the philosophical as from the common- 
sense point of view, a real world, a complex of experiences 
other than mine, and more or less imperfectly communicated 
to me. And thus it is that one in general defines the 
metaphysics of the social consciousness. You observe once 
more the essential relativity of the individual Ego and the 
social Alter. Neither conception has any clearness apart from 
the other. 

But now, in our human world of experience, there are, 
yonder, the phenomena of physical nature. Our next question 
is, in what sense are we to attribute reality to them ? 

J. S. Mill's answer to this question is well known, and is, in 
one aspect, closely and instructively similar to Kant’s answer, 
despite all the differences between the two philosophers as to 
other matters. The phenomena of nature, ¢.g., the upper 
Nile valley, the other side of yonder wall, or of the moon, — 
these one conceives as systems of possible experiences, expe- 
riences which, in general, I now have not, but could have 
under definable conditions. Nature, as such, contains, apart 
from the bodies of my fellows and of the higher animals, no 
objects that I conceive as communicating to me any now 
intelligible inner intents, meanings, plans, or other socially 
interesting contents. Nature consists of masses of “ possi- 
bilities of sensation.”” The problem is, in what sense have 
these possibilities of experience any inner or self-existent sort 
of reality? Is nature a Ding-an-sich, whose reality is absolutely 
inscrutable, but self-possessed? The answer to this last and 
special question is that such a notion is simply meaningless. 
I can contrast my experience with other experience, and can 
regard myself as limited by facts of experience not now 
presented to me. And such a way of regarding myself is, as 
we have seen, absolutely essential to even my self-consciousness. 


But I cannot contrast experience with what is no experience 
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at all. Even to say that there now exist certain possibilities 
of experience which I do not realize, is to raise the issue 
already several times touched upon in the foregoing. A bare 
possibility is a mere fiction. It cannot be real. To my true 
definition of a given experience as merely possible for me, 
there may correspond an experience which, as it is in itself, is 
very unlike my private definition of the real possibility. But 
if 1am right in saying, “There is a possibility of experience 
not now mine,” then to such a real possibility some sort of 
real experience, other than mine, must correspond. The 
question arises: Is there any such real experience behind those 
nature-facts which we conceive as our own possible expe- 
riences? 

But there is another aspect of natural phenomena which 
perhaps brings us nearer to our goal. The reality of the facts 
of nature, when we actually confirm their presence, is always 
viewed as capable of being submitted to social tests. The 
real nature-phenomenon is not merely conceived as object of 
my possible experience, but in general as the object of my 
fellows’ actual or possible experience as well. If the star that 
I see is a real star, then you, if you are a normal observer, can 
see that star as well as I. This is the common-sense presuppo- 
sition as to nature. Natural objects are viewed as phenomena 
that are, in some sense, public property, in so far as many 
different human observers could make them objects of pos- 
sible inspection. The presupposition of common-sense is, that 
many observers could, on occasion, verify the same natural 
fact; so that the physical world will consist, for common- 
sense, not merely of possibilities of my individual experience, 
but of possibilities of common experience on the part of many 
observers. 

Here surely is a well-known, but a paradoxical aspect of 
our nature-experience. I cannot observe your mind, but, as 
common-sense supposes, I can observe the same external 
natural fact that you observe. This presupposition is, in 


effect, a basis in terms of which we often define the facts of 


nature. What I alone experience, belongs to my inner life. 
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What you can experience as well as I, is as such a physical 
fact, and, mind you, this means that, when we deal with 
nature-phenomena, common-sense supposes US, not merely to 
have similar inner states, but to refer to actually the same fact. 
If you as finite being count ten, and I as finite being count 
ten, we perform similar inner acts, but our objects are so far 
not the same ; for the ten that you count ts not the ten that I 
count. We can in this case be referring to the same truth 
only if there is, as a fact, some sort of extra-human reality 
possessed by the truths of arithmetic, and actually referred to 
by both of us. But just such extra-human reality common- 
sense actually attributes to the facts of nature. If ten stones 
lie on the highway, and you and I count them, common-sense 
supposes that though your counting of ten is not my counting 
of ten, though your perception of the stones is not mine, 
though your inner life is in no fashion, here noteworthy, 
identical with mine, still the real stones that I count are 
identically the same as the real stones that you count. Now 
any natural fact, as common-sense conceives it, could, without 
losing its identity, be made the common object of as many 
observers as could come to get the right hints of its nature 
through their inner experience. All these possible observers, 
so common-sense holds, would really refer to the same natural 
fact. 

The nature-things, then, are not merely possible experiences 
for me; they pretend to be possible objects of common 
experience for many observers. 

Now when the nature-facts make such puzzling demands 
upon us as this, there are only two ways of viewing the 
situation thus created. One way is to say that in truth, all 
this common-sense notion of nature is illusory. As a fact, 
one might insist, it is impossible for two finite observers of 
nature to have the same external fact actually referred to by 
both of them at once. What one means is, that, as our social 
consciousness indicates, human beings have many similar 
experiences, and can socially convey to one another this 
similarity of their inner lives. When I rejoice, you may 
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Paradox though it be, the social consciousness insists that 
the same fellow-man can phenomenally manifest his presence 
to as many observers as can get some experience of his 
expressive deeds. All these observers can agree, with due 
care, as to their accounts of his deeds. These deeds, then, are 
so far nature-phenomena, like any others. My movements 
appear to any one of you in space, even as does this desk. So 
far, one could say, the fact is that the observers have expe- 
riences that are similar in one man’s case to the experiences of 
his observing fellow. The observed deeds are merely such 
similar perceptions in the various observers. The various 
observers do not see the same real deeds ; but they do possess 
similar perceptions, which they call perceptions of expressive 
deeds. 

But no, this conclusion the social consciousness declines to 
accept. All your various but similar individual perceptions of 
my deeds really refer to the same genuine object, precisely in 
so far as I am I, and in so far as it is my inner experience that 
is manifested in these deeds. Thus, then, you could say that, 
if this desk were alone here, you could indeed so far talk 
skeptically of phenomenal experiences, in various observers, 
which only seemed to be experiences relating to the same 
object, but which as a fact do not demand the real sameness 
of their object. But it is no longer so if, in terms of the 
social consciousness, you consider not the desk, but me as 
your nature-object. For I am to you not only nature-phenom- 
enon, represented in you by comparable and merely similar 
perceptual experiences of your various private worlds ; but I 
am, as communicating fellow-man, the same outer object for 
all of you. 

Now a similar proposition holds true of any fellow-man. 
Any man you please has for you his phenomenal aspect. In 
this aspect he is viewed as object of possible experiences, and 
the real facts corresponding to this view are, so far, expressible 
by saying that all of his observant fellows have similar 
experiences whenever they come into certain definable groups 


of relations to their own inner worlds. But this man has 
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another existence than the existence of certain images that his 
fellows form. All of these images refer to him, to the same 
man, to his manifested inner experience, and so to one reality. 
And this is what the social consciousness insists. Give up 
that insistence, in any general form, and you have no social 
consciousness, no fellow-men with similar experiences, no 
definable self-consciousness — yes, nothing but an inexpressible 
immediacy of inner presentations. But hold by that insistence, 
and what can you say? I answer: You can and must say 
that to one portion of phenomenal nature, v7z., to the observed 
bodily movements of your fellows, there corresponds an inner 
life which is the same in nature, however many may be the 
phenomenal images that observers form of it when they refer 
to itasa reality. 

The first view of nature, vzz., that nature consists of a total 
of possible experiences, similar in various observers, thus fails 
as to all those nature-objects that present themselves as our 
expressively moving fellows. Our fellows are real beings, 
phenomenally observable from without by as many observers 
as you please, but self-existent as masses of inner experience, 
contrasted with one another, and with our own experiences. 

But now how can you separate the phenomenal fellow, the 
originally real finite being, the original of your notion of your 
non-Ego, from the phenomenal nature of which he appears as 
a part, and with whose existence he appears to be, in all his 
life, absolutely continuous? For at this point there returns to 
help us our whole knowledge of human nature as such. A 
man’s phenomenal expressive movements, objects of possible 
experience for all observers, stand for, and phenomenally 
iccompany, his inner life. They then are real manifestations 
of a real interior finite life. But his movements cannot be 
thus regarded as real unless his limbs, his muscles, his nerves, 
his brain, his circulatory and nutritive processes, the food that 
he eats, the desk from which he speaks, the air that he 
breathes, the room where he speaks, the ancestors from whom 
yes, in the end, the whole phenomenal nature- 


he descended 
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ur 


these things be also regarded as real in the same general 
sense, vzs., aS inner finite experience. In short, you cannot 
separate your phenomenal fellows from the order of phenom- 
enal nature. The continuity between man and nature, known 
to us first as the absolute inseparability of the expressive 
movements of our fellows from the nature-processes in which 
these movements appear to be imbedded, and of which they 
are phenomenally a part, has now become, in the light of ow 
whole experience of natural phenomena, an_all-embracing 
continuity, extending to cerebral and to general physiological 
processes, and to the ancestry and evolution of the human 
race, so that the highest in expressive human nature is now 
phenomenally linked by the most intimate ties to the simplest 
of physical processes. If, then, one’s fellow is real, the whole 
of the phenomenal nature from which his phenomenal presence 
is continuous must be real in the same general fashion. 

But observe, ¢Azs deduction of the reality of the natural 
objects implies something very significant as to what nature is. 
The only possible way to get at the existence of a finite non- 
Ego is through some form of the social consciousness. What 
a finite non-Ego ts, your fellow teaches you when he communi- 
cates to you the fact that he has inner experience, and is the 
same object, however many observers view him. Now if his 
continuity with the phenomenal nature of whose _ processes 
his observed expressive movements are an inseparable and 
continuous part, impels you to say that if he is real his whole 
body, and so, in the end, the whole nature of which that body 
is an inseparable part and an evolutionary product, is also 
real, in an inner and finite sense, then the only possible way 
to interpret this relation is to say: “ Nature, by itself, is a 
system of finite experience which, on occasion, and by means 
of perfectly continuous evolutionary processes, passes over into, 
or differentiates from its own organization, the communicative 
form of socially intelligibie experience that you and I call 


human.” 
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| The force of this proof is limited, of course, by the fact that 

| it is precisely an argument from continuity. It is capable of 

| endless development and illustration ; and I take it to be the 
only possible proof that nature exists in any way beyond the | 
actual range of our more or less similar human experiences | 
of nature’s observable facts. Yet no argument from any ; 
continuity of apparent processes has absolute force. It does | 
not follow that every hypothetical conception which you and | 

I now form of this or that natural process, ¢.g., of the atoms, ) 

or of gravitation, corresponds to any distinct form of the inner i 

nature-experience. Asa fact, I take it that our scientifically 
conceived laws of nature are largely phenomenal generalizations } 

from very superficial aspects of the inner life of nature, and i 

that very much indeed of what we now call nature has : 

existence only for human perception and thought, as a matter of } 
the similarities of the experiences of various human observers. 

But my point is here not a detailed theory, but a general 

conception of nature. And my general conception is this: ; 

There is a vast system of finite experience, real as our socially 

communicative fellows are real, and manifesting its existence | 

to us just as they do, vzz., through the phenomena which i 

appear to our senses as material movements in space and time. i} 

What this inner experience is we know, in case of our human | 

fellows, by social communication. What the rest of the i 

nature-experience is, we can only make out very indirectly. li 

But the continuity proves that the nature-experience passes 

over, on occasion, by unbroken although vastly complex if 

m . : 
processes, into the form of human experience. All the facts | 
grouped together as the doctrine of Evolution, make this ft 

continuity seem the more elaborate, minute, and significant, i 

the better we know it. In consequence we have no sort of i 

right to speak in any way as if the inner experience behind | 

any fact of nature were of a grade lower than ours, or less 
9 conscious, or less rational, or more atomic. Least of all have | 


we a right, as the Mind Stuff theories do, to accept our 
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hypothetical atoms as corresponding to real nature-entities, 
and then to say that inorganic nature consists of a mass of 
scattered sensations. Of the reality of organized experience 
we all know ; but scattered sensory states are mere abstrac- 
tions, just as the atoms of physics are. There is no evidence 
for the reality of nature-facts which is not defined for us by 
the very categories of the social consciousness. No evidence, 
then, can indicate nature’s inner reality without also indicating 
that this reality is, like that of our own experience, conscious, 
organic, full of clear contrasts, rational, definite. We ought 
not to speak of dead nature. We have only a right to speak 
of uncommunicative nature. Natural objects, if they are real 
at all, are prima facie simply other finite beings, who are, so 
to speak, not in our own social set, and who communicate to 
us, not their minds, but their presence. For, I repeat, a real 
being can only mean to me other experience than mine; and 
other experience does not mean deadness, unconsciousness, 
disorganization, but presence, life, inner light. 

But it is customary to say, by way of getting rid of any sort 
of animism, that we have no right to reason by mere analogy 
from our inner experience to anything resembling life in 
inorganic nature. To this I answer that, were the foregoing 
argument one from analogy, it would be open to the same 
objections as could be urged against any form of animism. 
But the whole point of the foregoing analysis has been that 
you do not first find nature as something real, and occult, and 
then proceed to argue from analogy that this occult reality is 
alive. On the contrary, I have first insisted that occult 
realities, things in themselves, in the abstract sense, are 
absurd; that the social consciousness gives us the only 
notion of finite reality that we can have ; and that the social 
consciousness recognizes, as real, beings having conscious 
experience. After this point was reached, and only then, 
could we turn, in our argument, to the phenomena of nature 
to ask if they must be regarded as conforming to just sucha 
concept of finite reality, since, as a fact, this is our only 


possible concept of what a real being is. Now a phenomenon 
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of nature, on the face of it, is solely something suggested to 
us by the agreement between the series of experiences present 
in various men. And no purely physical experience can 
possibly prove that nature has other reality than this, véz., 
reality as a series of parallel trains of experience in various 
people. So far we had not to interpret nature, but only to 
wonder why nature gets taken to be real at all, apart from 
these parallel series of experiences. Then it was that there 
came to our aid the argument from continuity. Certain of the 
phenomena of nature do stand for real inner experience, v7z., 
the expressive movements of men. It is impossible to separate 
these latter phenomena, however, from the rest of the natural 
world, whose phenomenal unity the doctrine of Evolution is 
now daily making more manifest. Hence —so we reasoned 
— the rest of phenomenal nature must be regarded as standing 
for systems of finite experience, whose inner unity has to be 
defined in the way that human experience illustrates. And it 
is thus, not by analogy, but by the very process whereby 
nature comes to be defined as real at all, that natural facts get 
conceived as like other finite experience. Of the relation of 
this “other experience than ours” in the cosmos, to our 
human type of experience, we can then at once say, that, in 
the process of evolution, our human experience has become 
differentiated, by long and continuous processes, from the 
whole, so that relatively continuous intermediate stages now 
probably link us to the rest of the cosmical inner life. Of 
‘unconscious’ experience in nature we have no right to 
speak, precisely because consciousness means the very form 
and fashion of the being of experience itself, as we know it. 
Of transformations of conscious experience, with a preservation 
of continuity through the whole process, our own inner life 
gives us numerous examples. 

Meanwhile let us lay aside, once for all, the petty human 
Philistinism that talks of the evolution of humanity out of 
so-called ‘dead nature,’ as if it were necessarily a_ vast 
rogress from ‘lower’ to ‘higher,’ or from the meaningless 


) the world full of meaning. What value human life may get 
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we in a measure know. But we certainly do not know that 
the nature-experience whose inner sense is not now communi- 
cated to us is in the least lower or less full of meaning. Our 
human evolution is, as it were, simply the differentiation of 
one nature-dialect, whereby a group of finite beings now 
communicate together. We have no right to call the other 
tongues with which nature speaks, barbarous, because, in our 
evolutionary isolation from the rest of nature, we have forgot- 


ten what they mean. 
VIII. 


A few concluding considerations seem to be still in place in 
view of the most cogent positive objection that is likely to be 
urged against the foregoing interpretation of nature. The 
hypothesis advanced in the foregoing transcends our direct as 
well as our scientifically mediated experience of nature, just in 
so far as our view supposes that the nature-phenomena are 
hints of the existence of a finite experience continuous with 
ours, but such that its extra-human contents are not communi- 
cated to us. And this transcendence of our human experience 
is indeed a perfectly obvious objection to my notion. Yet the 
objection is so far only negative. In admitting, as I do, all 
that such an objection can urge so far as regards the fact that 
our hypothesis transcends the limits of present human verifica- 


tion, I still answer that this objection is precisely as coger 


against every theory which attributes any sort of genuine 
inner reality to nature, as it is against our own theory. The 
objection, in fact, contends only against the attribution of 
relatively independent reality to nature, just as such attribu- 
tion, and not against our special view as such. No human 
verification, made as it is under social conditions, can of itself 
do more than prove (in the social sense of the word ‘ proof’) 
that various human experiences, existent in different men, 
have certain actual agreements. To believe that nature has 
any reality apart from these, our intercommunicable parallel! 
series of human experiences of what we call the nature- 
phenomena, is, therefore, to transcend the actual data of the 
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social consciousness, so far as they are presented to us mortals. 
The present objection, then, is equally valid against all cosmo- 
logical doctrines. The only question really at issue, however, 
is: What reason forces us to transcend the data of our literal 
social consciousness at all? Why are we led to assume a 
nature outside of the various reports that men give of their 
parallel trains of describable physical experience? To this 
question, as I conceive, the only fair answer is the argument 
from continuity, as it has now been stated. But the argument 
from continuity is an argument for the existence of finite 
realities whose ultimate type the social consciousness in 
general predetermines for our conception, while the nature 
of their specific relations to our experience is such as to 
preclude our filling out this general conception of “other 
experience than ours”’ with any particular contents such as we 
attribute to the communicative minds of our fellows. My 
argument, then, is not for one concept of the reality of the 
facts of nature as against contrasting, and equally possible, 
concepts of the reality of beings other than ourselves. My 
argument is, that, from the nature of our human consciousness, 
with its primal contrast of inner Ego and social non-Ego, we 
can have just one general concept of a finite non-Ego, vzz., the 
concept of “other experience than our own.”’ The only real 
question, then, is : Shall we attribute this concept, in its most 
generalized form, to nature, or shall we not? There is no 
answer to this question except the one derived from our fore- 
going argument from continuity. That to attribute any reality 
whatever to nature is to “transcend our own experience,” in 
the human and socially concrete sense of the word ‘ experience,’ 
ought to be especially remembered by those who, while glibly 
attributing to nature a reality which they profess to regard 
as utterly inscrutable, are still accustomed to insist that one 
must never venture to transcend human experience in any 
fashion. 

gut it is not this negative argument that I myself regard as 
the most cogent. I am, as I have just said, more interested 


in a positive objection which will occur to many of you. 
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The nature-experience, so our hypothesis supposes, is, in at 
least a considerable degree, relatively continuous with ours. 
That is, there is experience in Nature which closely resembles 
human experience ; there is other experience which less resem- 
bles ours, but which need not be lower; there is conscious 
experience still more remote from ours ; and soon. All this ex- 
perience hints to us its presence, but only in case of our human 
fellows communicates its inner meaning to us. But one may 
now answer: “It is true that the phenomena of our bodies are, 
physically speaking, continuous with the phenomena of physical 
nature in general. It is not true, so soon as we leave man, 
that we get any direct signs of the existence of an inner life, 
or nature-experience, at all corresponding, in its inner resem- 
blance, to our own, to the physical continuity of its phenomenal 
processes with our own expressive physical life. The higher 
animals manifest their inner experience, apparently similar to 
ours, by expressive activities which resemble ours, but which 
certainly do not stand in any close physical continuity with 
ours. Our own organic processes, on the other hand, stand in 
very close relations of physical continuity with our most 
intelligent conscious and voluntary deeds. Yet if there is any 
inner experience connected with those of our organic activities 
which have no conscious equivalents in our own inner life, it 
is hard to show any sufficient body of evidence to bring this 
‘subliminal’ experience into any relatively continuous ézxer 
relations with our own, despite the numerous, and decidedly 
interesting, recent efforts which have been made to connect 
our individual consciousness, by empirical links, with some 
such ‘subliminal’ processes." What my theory seems to lack, 
then, is a definition of any way in which our human conscious- 
ness can be in relations of inner continuity with a world of 
experience which, although thus actually in close continuity 
with ours, gives signs of its presence only through physical 
phenomena whose inner meaning, even in case of our own 
organic processes, quickly escapes any interpretation in terms 
now intelligible to our socially limited minds. An objector 
may well urge that this is a positive fault of the theory. Our 
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theory, he may say, need not undertake to tell precisely what 
the supposed nature-experience contains. But it ought to 
show how physical processes continuous with those of whose 
inner meaning we are conscious, may involve, as their own 
inner aspect, types of experience more or less continuously 
related to our own, and yet now quite inaccessible to us. 

As a fact, there is a very obvious way of hypothetically 
accounting for this presence and inaccessibility of types of 
experience closely related to ours, whose presence is hinted to 
us by physical processes such that we now wholly fail to 
interpret their inner meaning. This supplementary hypothesis 
is suggested by one of the most interesting and best known 
principles governing the correlation of mental processes and 
their phenomenal accompaniments. 

Mental processes, in human beings, are correlated to physical 
processes whose phenomenal or externally observable basis is 
known to be the functions of nervous systems. Now the best 
known principle governing the physical fortunes of any ner- 
vous system is the principle of Habit. This is the rule that a 
nervous system tends to repeat its former functions, when once 
these have become set through series of repeated stimulations. 
Whatever function has frequently been accomplished under 
the direction of nervous centers, tends to be the more readily 
accomplished again. This principle tends, of course, to the 
production of stability and uniformity of conduct in us all. 
And the analogy between the results of this special tendency 
to the formation of nervous Habits, on the one hand, and the 
existence of the observable processes of Natural Law in 
general, on the other hand, has often been noted. The 
phenomenally observable conduct of a being with a nervous 
system is always, as a fact, and in proportion to the elevation 
of this being in the scale of life, a very irregular sort of 
conduct. Yet it tends towards regularity, because of the 
principle of Habit. Now, however, the regularity of outwardly 
observable conduct towards which, as towards an asymptote, 
the conduct of a being with a nervous system tends, is a sort 
of regularity which physical nature, especially in the inorganic 
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world, continually shows us, only in a highly perfected form, 
in those extremely regular processes which we define, not, to 
be sure, as the ideally ultimate laws of the universe, but as the 
observable routine of phenomenal nature (such routine as is 
exemplified by the tides, the seasons, etc.). That nature’s 
observable Laws might even be interpreted, from an evolu- 
tionary point of view, as nature’s gradually acquired Habits, 
originating in a primal condition of a relatively capricious 
irregularity, is a conception to which several recent writers, 
notably Mr. Cope, and, with great philosophical ingenuity, Mr. 
Charles Peirce, have given considerable elaboration. I do not 
myself accept this notion that the laws of phenomenal nature, 
where they are genuinely objective laws, and not relatively 
superficial human generalizations, are the evolutionary product 
of any such cosmical process of acquiring habits, as Mr. Peirce 
has so ingeniously supposed in his hypothesis of “ Tychism.” 
But I mention the analogy between these regularities of 
physical phenomena which are called the observable laws of 
nature, and the gradually acquired regularities of conduct 
which slowly appear in the lives of beings with nervous 
systems, in order to introduce another consideration, of equal 
importance for the definition of the place of conscious expe- 
rience in the cosmical order. 

If it is the rule that our nervous systems tend to form 
habits, and that habits mean uniformities of phenomenal 
behavior, it is equally true that our human consciousness tends 
to grow faint just in proportion as our habits become relatively 
invariable. Our human and conscious experience is the inner 
accompaniment of what appears, when viewed from without, 
as an irregularity of phenomenally observable conduct. Or, 
in other words, our conscious life is the inner aspect of a 
physical process of what is called our adjustment to our 
environment. This adjustment tends to become, in proportion 
to the perfection of our habits, a matter of predictable routine. 
But whenever this routine becomes relatively perfect, our 
consciousness grows fainter, and in the extreme case of an 


almost entirely invariable physical routine, our consciousness 
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ceases, while the perfected nervous habit remains, for human 
experience, only as an externally observable phenomenal process 
of a physical nature. A young man consciously and proudly 
twirls his moustache. The acquisition of this new mode of 
conduct constitutes a novel adjustment, and so involves change 
of routine behavior. This change is accompanied, at first, by 
a decided sense of personal importance. In time the habit 
may become set, so that it gets an entirely reflex perfection, 
and then, as in a well-known reported case, a man struck sense- 
less by a street-accident, and suffering from severe cerebral 
injury, is seen, as he is carried to the hospital, automatically 
twirling his moustache, from time to time, in what, from our 
human point of view, appears as absolute unconsciousness, 
since we are unable, either then or later, to get into any sort 
of communication with the conscious experience, if such there 
be, that forms an inner aspect of this nervous habit. Just so, 
if one’s nervous habits were so well formed, and if one’s 
environment were so changeless, that one’s whole physical life 
were a settled series of rhythmically performed activities, 
recurring with the regularity of breathing, or of the tides, the 
empirical evidence is that one would have no conscious life of 
the sort now communicated to us by our social fellows. Con- 
sciousness, as we know it in man, and interpret its presence in 
animals, is an incident of an interrupted adjustment to our 
environment —an interrupted adjustment which, seen from 
without, expresses itself in conduct that involves a/teration of 
old habits to meet new conditions. As Romanes well asserted, 
the signs of mind, in any animal, are best to be defined as just 
such relative novelties of conduct in the presence of new situations. 
Not routine, then, as such, but irr gularity, gives the physically 
interpretable sign of mind. Habit is always present, in the 
actions of the obviously conscious being; but, whenever he 
shows interpretable signs of consciousness, habit is always 
undergoing alteration. 

If one considers these various groups of facts together, one 
gets, at first, an impression of the place of consciousness in 


nature which seems quite unfavorable to our hypothesis. 
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Inorganic nature seems to be, as we view it, a realm where 
physical routine is, at present, obviously much more nearly 
verifiable, in an exact degree, than is the case with organic 
nature. In the inorganic world, then, what might be called, 
by analogy, the habitual process of the cosmos, the observable 
routine of physical phenomena, seems to be especially fixed, 
and open in its fixity to our human observation. In the 
organic world, whether or no the same ultimate natural laws 
would, if we knew the whole truth, ideally explain the facts, 
it is obvious that, at present, we see less regularity less 
perfected observable habits, so far as our present imperfect 
experience goes. But, just where we now see least regularity, 
there we get the only signs of finite minds that we can at 
present definitely interpret. The ordinary generalization from 
this whole situation is, that, phenomenal irregularity being 
characteristic of the physical processes which indicate mind, 
phenomenal regularity must, by contrast, indicate the presence 
of the Unconscious — whatever that may mean. 

But now this generalization is open to many objections. 
The unconscious, as such, is, as a fact, a mere Ding-an-sich, a 
meaningless abstraction. And, on the other hand, if one leaves 
out the ultimate presupposition that a@// of nature's processes, 
organic and inorganic, are, in some fashion still unknown to 
us, absolutely and equally uniform, — if one, I say, leaves out 
this ultimate metaphysical presupposition, which I intend to 
examine in another place, and which does not here concern us, 

and if one confines one’s self simply to the phenomenal, 
and to the empirical differences between organic and inorganic 
nature, then one must say that the observable or the scientifi- 
cally computable and verifiable routine of rhythmic repetition 
in inorganic nature is nowhere concretely known to us as phe- 
nomenally invariable. The rhythm of the tides, at any given 
point, or over the surface of the globe at large, is invariable 
only if you do not take account of long periods of time. The 
same holds true of the regularity of the earth’s revolution on 
its axis, and of the change of the seasons. The planetary 
orbits undergo secular variations, which are, within certain 
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long periods, relatively rhythmic; but if you take a period 
sufficiently long, these variations are doubtless no longer 
rhythmic. 

As a fact, then, the permanence of the phenomenally obvious 
‘habits’ of inorganic nature is only relative. It is true that, 
if you pass from such observably regular rhythms, whose 
actual degree of regularity is itself only a varying function of 
the time taken into account, and if you consider the ultimate 
and ideal ‘laws of nature,’ upon which all such approximate 
regularities are conceived to be founded, you do, indeed, reach 
systems of ‘force-functions’ conceived as absolutely independ- 
ent of time. But thus to pass to the ultimate is to substitute 
a metaphysical conception of rigid causation for the empirically 
observed uniformities. And this conception, which we here 
omit from consideration, must apply, if true at all, to organic 
nature quite as much as to inorganic nature. If, however, you 
cling to the observable ‘habits’ of nature, then the difference 
between the organic and the inorganic is one only of the length 
of time required to make a given alteration of habitual sequence 
in the phenomena manifest. Our solar system is ‘adapting’ 
itself to an environment of seemingly limitless extent by the 
well-known dissipation of its energies. This adaptation involves, 
in varied ways, slow processes of phenomenal change which 
must, in the end, alter every known phenomenal rhythm of 
regularly repeated nature-habits. When read backwards, the 
same tendencies indicate that the present phenomenal order 
must have been reached by processes whose phenomenal mani- 
festations would have been, in past times, enormously different 
in their routine from any process now manifest. Even if ulti- 
mate laws exist, then, and involve absolutely ideal regularities, 
which hold for all phenomena, organic and inorganic, it still 
follows that the observable and relatively rhythmic regularities 
of inorganic nature must be as truly cases of constantly altered 
‘habits,’ continually adjusted to numerous conditions in the 
environment, as are the seemingly so irregular expressive acts 
of our socially expressive fellows. The difference lies in the 


enormously different times required to make manifest the alter- 
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ations of phenomenal conduct in question. A business man, in 
a great commercial crisis, or a great general, directing his army 
during a battle, adjusts his regular routine to the new condi- 
tions by changes of conduct that occur within very brief 
periods. <A planet or a solar system alters the routine of its 
rhythmic processes in ways that it may take millions of years 
to make manifest. But in both cases the essentials of adjust- 
ment are present, vzs., variations in the rhythm of character- 
istic movements occurring in correspondence to changing 
situations. 

If, thus viewed, the difference between the larger phenome- 
nal alterations of inorganic and of organic nature appears 
mainly as a matter of the time-span involved in each alteration, 
it remains to consider a little more carefully the relation which 
we all experience between the inner processes of our conscious 
experience and those expressive alterations of habit to suit 
environment which accompany our conscious life. 

What appears to our fellows from without as habit altered 
to meet circumstance, appears from within, in the experience 
of each of us, as the apperception of relatively new elements 
of experience by virtue of their relations of similarity and con- 
trast to relatively old or familiar or established masses of inner 
states. The old, the familiar, the established in consciousness 
we have always with us whenever we experience. It is the 
element of our consciousness which corresponds, at any 
moment, to the established nervous habits just then aroused, 
—to the routine of our lives so far as it is just then repeated. 
The novel, the puzzling, the intruding element in our con- 
sciousness corresponds to the alteration which the environment 
is at the moment producing in our established physical routine 
as at that moment represented. We breathe regularly, and 
are not conscious of the fact. But an alteration in breathing, 
produced by a novel physical situation, gets represented in 
consciousness as a shock of surprise. Thus the alteration of 
our physical routine, at any moment, corresponds to the degree 
of our conscious experience. The greater the masses and the 


contrast of the opposing new and old elements, the sharper is 
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our consciousness, and, externally viewed, the more marked 
is our adjustment. If either mass of mental contents tends 
utterly to overbalance the other, consciousness becomes dim. 
The effacement of either element means the temporary or final 
cessation of our whole stream of conscious experience. In 
sleep one’s physical routine is nearly regular, and one’s con- 
scious experience vanishes. 

Meanwhile, our human experience is subject to another and 
very important limitation, which we may call 7he Limitation 
of our Apperceptive Span. This limitation, so far as we can 
see, is something purely arbitrary a mere fact, which we 
have to accept like the rest of our finite situation. The exist- 
ence of all such arbitrary limitations is, like the existence in 
general of any form of finitude, a proper problem for a general 
metaphysical inquiry. But a merely cosmological study has to 
be content, in such cases, with accepting the arbitrary fact as 
such. What is meant, however, by this apperceptive span is 
the fact that what we call a present moment in our conscious- 
ness always has a brief but still by no means an infinitesimal 
length, within which the ‘ pulse’ of change, which that moment 
apperceives, must fall. Changes of mental content which 
occur either too swiftly or too slowly to fall within the span of 
the least or of the greatest time-interval which our human 
apperception follows, escape us altogether, or else, like the 
slower changes occurring in nature, are only indirectly to be 
noticed by us. Since the momentary change in the contents 
of our consciousness corresponds, in a general way, to the 
externally observable alteration of our physical routine to meet 
new conditions, one may say, on the whole, that where our 
established habits are changed too slowly or too quickly, the 
change is inadequately represented, or is not represented at 
all, in our individual experience. 

Yet a change in our routine which is so slow as to escape our 
own apperceptive span, is still a fact in the phenomenal world, 
a fact capable of being recorded and verified. Why may not 
just such facts be represented by experience which accompanies 


our own, and which is just as real as ours, but which ts charac- 
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terized by another apperceptive span? ‘This supplementary 
hypothesis is worthy of special consideration. 

No element or character of our human experience, in fact, 
appears more arbitrary than does the apperceptive span when 
we submit its phenomena to experimental tests. That the 
whole of the contents of a series of temporal instants of finite 
length should, despite the fact of this temporal succession, 
form one moment of our consciousness, — that, for instance, a 
rhythmic phrase, made up of a number of successive beats, 
should constitute one presented whole, and stand before our 
consciousness as such, is in itself a remarkable fact. That, 
when once this is the case, the length of such a single and 
presentable rhythmic phrase or other presentable conscious 
moment should be as limited as it is, is an entirely arbitrary 
characteristic of our special type of human experience. When 
once we recognize this aspect of our conscious life, we can 
conceptually vary indefinitely this temporal span of conscious- 
ness, and can so form the notion of other possible experience 
than ours whose essence, like that of our own, should consist 
in the contrast between relatively familiar or changeless con- 
tents and relatively new contents, but whose apperceptive span 
should differ from our own in such wise that for such experi- 
ence a ‘present moment’ might be, when temporarily regarded, 
as much longer or as much shorter than ours as one pleases. 
A millionth of a second might constitute the span of one such 
conceivable type of experience. In that case changes of con- 
tent far too subtle to mean anything to us would be matters of 
immediate fact to the experience in question. A minute, an 
hour, a year, a century, or a world-cycle might form the apper- 
ceptive span of some other possible type of consciousness. In 
that case inner changes of content which utterly transcend 
our direct apperception might be matters of presentation to 
such another type of experience. 

Now, however, imagine a system of finite series of experi- 
ences, agreeing, in a great measure, in their contents, but 
differing in some graded fashion, in their apperceptive span. 
Let each of these series be characterized by the fact that 
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everywhere there were present, in the inner world of each 
experience, changing groups of contents 4, B, C, D, the rate 
of change, however, differing in all the series alike for each 
croup of contents, so that in every one of the series in question 
the group A changed at some rapid rate 7, the group B at some 
slower rate 7’, the group C at a still slower rate 7’, and so on. 
Now suppose it arbitrarily agreed that if, for any one of these 
series, a given change of contents A took place within the span 
of one of the presented moments of that series, then this degree 
of change should mean a clear consciousness of the nature of 
iust that change from older to newer conditions, whereas, in so 
far as contents changed either much less or much more than 
A during such a presented moment, then these contents and 
their changes should be relatively obscure for the experience 
in question, forming only the background upon which the 
clearly apperceived changes stood out. It would then become 
possible, in one of these series of experiences (whose appercep- 
tive span was so related to the rate x that the required change 
A took place in the group A during one presentable moment 
of this series), that the changes of A should stand out clearly, 
as definite facts, on a dimly apperceived background of the 
contents 2, C, and JD. Ina second series, whose contents we 
may suppose the same as those of the first, but whose apper- 
ceptive span has relation to the rate 7’, the changes of A 
would become obscure, while the changes of B were clear, and 
soon. Thus what for one of these series of experiences was 


the cl arly apperceived relation of new and old, would be, in 
another series, represented only by bafflingly swift and confused 
tremulousness of contents, or by apparently changeless con- 
tents. What one experience might indirectly come to regard 
as a conceivable secular variation of the content which, so far 
as its own direct apperception went, is found unalterable, another 
experience, substantially agreeing with the first in all but the 
apperceptive span, would have presented to itself as definitely 
changing material. What one experience, therefore, viewed as 


seemingly unalterable, and consequently unmeaning routine, the 


other would apperceive as significant and momentary change. 
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Let one now further suppose, however, that through the 
addition of still other elements to each of these series of expe- 
riences, the presence of one series became communicated to 
the others, by phenomenally observable manifestations. Then 
surely one can conceive each series of experiences as aware, 
more or less indirectly, of the presence, and even of the inner 
reality of its neighbors. But of the meaning of this other life 
each series could form a directer sort of appreciation only in so 
far as the apperceptive span of one series agreed with that of 
another. Socially definite communication could occur only 
between types of experience of substantially the same apper- 
ceptive span. Finally, if one supposes the phenomenally 
indicated contents of the various series to involve many unlike- 
nesses, as well as many agreements in the different series 
themselves, one approaches the conception of a system of series 
of experiences whereof any one series might manifest its 
presence to its neighbors, while the inner life and meaning of 
one series could be concretely realized by another only in so 
far as, along with much agreement in their contents, there was 
also close agreement in apperceptive span. But if a series of 
slowly changing contents, and of vast apperceptive span, mani- 
fested its presence to a series of swiftly changing contents, and 
of brief apperceptive span, then the only representative of the 
first series in the life of the second would be a group of change- 
less, or of rhythmically repeated phenomena, which would seem 
to manifest no intelligible inner life as such, but only those 
habits which form, not the whole, but a single aspect of the 
phenomenal life of any being whose inner experience his 
neighbor can interpret, —only such habits, but no significant 
variations or adjustments of habits. 

If one again reviews, in the light of these considerations, the 
facts before considered, one finds a situation which our single 
supplementary hypothesis now enables us in general to under- 
stand. This hypothesis is that the apperceptive span of finite 
experience is a quantity relatively fixed for our social fellows, 
but very vastly variable in the realm of cosmical experience in 


general. The “other experience than ours,’’ of which we sup- 
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pose the inner life of nature to consist, is everywhere an 
experience of new contents viewed on the background of old 
contents, of changes arising on a basis of identity, of novelty 
contrasted with familiarity. In order that such streams of 
gradual change should be inwardly appreciable, the change 
must everywhere be present, to a finite degree, within one 
presented moment of the series of experiences to which, in each 
case of conscious experience, this appreciation belongs. Buta 
present moment does not mean a mathematical instant. It 
means, in any type of conscious experience, a period of time 
equal to the apperceptive span, and this period, in case of any 
given finite experience, might as well be a world cycle as a 
second. Only, in case a type of changing experience whose 
apperceptive span is a world-cycle, hints its contents to a sort 
of experience whose apperceptive span is brief, like ours, then 
the phenomenal manifestation in question may, to any extent, 
take the form of an apparently final uniformity of contents, such 
as we seem to observe in the secular uniformities of physical 
nature. But, where uniformity alone is suggested, the element 
of change of contents, upon which every appreciation of any 
inner experience depends, is absent. One then seems to be 
apperceiving only fixed laws, absolute routine, settled habits of 
nature, and can detect no inner meanings, unless by the aid of 
the most fanciful analogies. Between experience of this august 
span, and our human experience, a relatively continuous series 
of types of experience may lie, whose presence gets manifested 
to us in processes of increasing phenomenal irregularity, such 
as those of organic nature. Nearest toour own type of human 
experience would doubtless lie masses of ‘subliminal’ experience 
related to those changing habits of our own organisms which 
escape our apperceptive span. Below our own brief span there 
may lie types of experience of still briefer span, whose phe- 
nomenal manifestations have, like the hypothetical collisions of 
the molecules of a gas, an enormous irregularity, such as only 
the law of averages, as revealed by the doctrine of chances, 


enables us to conceive as resulting, by virtue of the vast 


numbers of facts that are concerned, in a secondary regu- 
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larity of outward seeming when these facts are grouped in 
great masses. 

But in itself, nature, as such, would be neither a world of 
fixed habits nor yet a world of mere novelties, but rather a 
world of experience with permanence everywhere set off by 
change. For the rest, the problem which has been raised by 
Mr. Charles Peirce (to whose brilliant cosmological essays the 
foregoing discussion, despite the indicated disagreements, obvi- 
ously owes very much), — the problem whether in nature there 
is any objective ‘ chance,’ and whether all natural law is, in the 
last analysis, a product of evolution, has been, in the foregoing, 
deliberately ignored. It isa problem, as above remarked, whose 


discussion belongs elsewhere than in this context. 


Jostan Royce. 








THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY IN EARLY 
ENGLISH ETHICS. 

N the beginning of independent ethical thought, during the 

two centuries following the Reformation, its problem seems 
to have presented itself in a twofold manner, or to have been 
approached under two aspects. In the first place, after the 
individualism of the Renaissance, it was necessary to establish 
the existence of fixed and eternal laws of morality. The 
church was no longer the sufficient authority in morals; there 
was a demand for more than the word of some schoolman to 


, ° 


settle questions ol ethical pl in iple. For the Protestant, the 
Bible was still sufficient in all practical matters; but in scien- 
tific circles the new spirit of inquiry could not be so easily 
satisfied. The Roman Church could point with much truth to 
the individualism consequent on the rejection of her authority, 
to which the wild license of some sects bore striking witness. 
In this emergency, the resource was ready at hand in the 
familiar conception of the Law of Nature, as the common law 
of humanity. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
filled with treatises in which this is the fundamental thought 

a law natural to man, and binding upon him even apart from 
his knowledge of it as also imposed by God. Either as friend 
1 foe it was distinguished from the divine law of revelation, 
which had its sanctions primarily in another life. The sanc- 
tions of the natural law were such as were discoverable in this 
life, and through unaided reason. The aim of the theory was to 
substitute a natural authority in place of that imposed by the 
church. 

This was the purpose of all the great moralists down to the 
close of the seventeenth century. Hooker’s aim was to show 


that the divine law is revealed not only in Scripture, but also 


through all the grades of nature. Ecclesiastical polity, there- 


tore, is not bound down to the letter of the law, but can be 
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entrusted to the care of reason. There is a natural law which 
is also a spiritual. This law is not an arbitrary enactment, 
but a rule of fitness for the attainment of an end.! Hooker is 
thus the father of all that is best in later English rationalists. 
His system is the product of the best scholastic interpretation 
of Aquinas and Aristotle. It is objective and teleological. 
The question of obligation is not yet expressly raised. 

So, too, with the Cambridge moralists. They can hardly be 
called modern thinkers, so much are they busied with the older 
problems of the Greek philosophy. They are intensely onto- 
logical. They look at the moral law as an order fixed in the 
nature of ¢Azmgs, rather than as an order finding expression in 
the nature of man. Although their polemic against Hobbes 
forces them to examine the organ for knowing this law, and in 
so far to share the modern psychological tendency, yet in their 
ethics they remain Greek. Their subject is still the Good, not 
its obligation upon man. 

The second aspect of the twofold problem of modern ethics 
was that which may be called the question of moral authority. 
It is by no means a distinct problem, but is the result of a 
deeper consciousness of the meaning of the earlier question. 
The independence of ethics had at first found expression chiefly 
in an appeal from revealed to natural law, without further 
inquiry as to the authority of the latter. In all the earlier 
moralists, reason had been presupposed as the complement of 
the objective order. The knowledge of the law had carried 
with it a natural tendency to its realization. Perhaps through 
the influence of a widely diffused, though largely unconscious, 
Stoicism, man had been conceived as essentially a rational 
creature. Reason was active in his life, and its headship was 
not yet disputed. It had not yet been identified with the 
understanding. This is clearly illustrated by Grotius’s cele- 
brated definition of natural law as “ the dictate of right reason 
indicating that any act from its agreement or disagreement 
with the rational nature of man, has in it a moral turpitude or 
a moral necessity.” 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. I, ii, 1. 
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So long as the belief either in the purely rational nature of 
man, or in the theological theory which formed the real sup- 
port of most of these systems, lasted, the question of authority 
was not raised as a distinct problem. Yet the increasing 
skepticism of the seventeenth century could not but raise the 
issue. Deny the rational nature of man, or reduce the reason 
to a merely ratiocinative faculty, and the weakness of the old 
conception of natural law becomes at once apparent. Revise 
the optimistic psychology of Grotius, as was done by Hobbes, 
and his law loses its authority. The system of the former 
makes no provision against possible rebellion on the part of 
the non-social affections. The social tendencies as pure facts 
have no further claim to authority than that given by their 
actual predominance. The relative strength of the passions 
being altered, as is often the case, it is just as moral for the 
selfish tendencies to usurp the leadership. The fact must 
be zdealized before it can assume authority over kindred facts. 
This idealization of the social factor in man was accomplished 
by Grotius through his latent theological belief. However 
strongly he may assert the purely naturalistic basis of his law, 
it is evident that its connection with the divine is that which 
gives it its show of authority. 

Before considering the contribution which Hobbes made to 
the development of the problem, let us analyze more carefully 
its nature. A rough classification of the possible answers 
which may be given to the question, why the individual recog- 
nizes the moral law as binding upon him, gives us our first 
division into psychological and non-psychological theories. In 
the former class the moral law is grounded in the nature of 
the individual, not imposed upon him from without. It is in 
some way self-given or self-accepted. There is found some 
point of union between the individual and his moral environ- 
ment, so that the latter is not regarded as anything foreign to 
the former. 

This element, which represents the participation of the sub- 
ject in the law, may be either emotional or rational. That is, 
the ego may identify itself and its interests with Pleasure, 
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considered either abstractly or as sense-pleasure, or with an 
ideal considered as representing an element more objective 
than pleasure, that is, with reason. The abstractness of these 
terms is fully justified by the variety of theories which they 
have been made to cover. Pleasure may be taken as the indi- 
vidual’s own pleasure, or as that of all; we may have hedonism 
or utilitarianism. The force of the former theory has never 
been disputed. A rule of pleasure has for its basis an un- 
doubted fact of human nature, and in so far its rationality has 
much to recommend it. It is a practical theory so far as the 
question of authority is concerned. Utilitarianism, however, 
so far as it is considered a complete theory, is untenable. It 
must rest its claim to validity either on hedonism or on some 
rational principle. That is, the individual can rationally seek 
the good of others only when his own pleasure is involved 
therein, or when he seeks it on some principle other than that 
of pleasure. The difficulties of an empirical proof of the iden- 
tity of social and private pleasure, will almost inevitably lead 
to the assumption of a theory introducing, consciously or 
unconsciously, a factor more objective than any in hedonism. 
The attempt to codrdinate hedonism and rationalism as prin- 
ciples of authority is subject to serious objection. The mean- 
ing of the term ‘authority’ is distinct in the two cases. In the 
former it is used purely of a matter of fact. The law of pleas- 
ure can never be more than a statement of what is, and the 
nature of its authority is expressed in the psychological theory 
that all men, as a fact, do follow pleasure. If you can trace 
the connection of every moral act with some pleasure, you 
have a rule which, in all probability, will be followed, but not 
a rule which you can say, in any intelligible sense of the term, 
ought to be followed. There is nothing in pleasure, considered 
in its abstract reference to self, to carry one beyond the par- 
ticular time, place, or person. As soon as it is elevated into 
an ideal, we have that stable and universal character which has 
been commonly assigned to the reason. No matter what the 
content of the ideal may be, its nature is wholly changed by 


this conscious adoption as an ideal of conduct. It matters not 
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whether this formal element be called reason, conscience, or 
moral sense, it represents a something pointing beyond the 
individual and his momentary feeling. The only point in 
common between an authority such as this, and that repre- 
sented by pleasure, is that in both we find a motor force recog- 
nized by the individual. Pleasure actually does influence 
conduct, and the conscious adoption of an end by reason 
means just this, that the individual binds himself to its pursuit. 
The explicit adoption is but the expression of the devotion of 
the self to its ideals. Whether the feeling of obligation neces- 
sarily implies the recognition of a higher will to which the 
subject is bound need not be discussed here. The question of 
authority is settled by the vecoguztion of the law. 

The non-psychological theories of authority may be dismissed 
briefly. They are not properly theories of authority at all, in 
the sense in which that term is here used, but are rather theo- 
ries which have been unconsciously used as substitutes for 
such by those who had not been roused to the existence of 
the problem. They are ontological or theological systems, 
and their authors have replied to the psychologists by reiterat- 
ing the assertion of the existence of an objective order, either 
established in the existence of things, or dependent on the will 
or nature of God. These writers take no explicit notice of 
the subjective side of morality, in so far as it is concerned 
with the interest of the individual in the law, but look at the 
fixity of its contents, and, in their concern to cuard’ it against 
the caprice of the individual, fail to show its authority over 
him. 

That which renders such unconsciousness possible, is the 
dogmatic character of their philosophy, including its intellec- 
tualism. Their appeal is always to reason as against sense, 
but to reason in its revealing, 


tical character. That is, they lay the emphasis on the content 


not in its constitutive or prac- 


of the rational ideas, rather than on the fact that these ideas 
are elements of the self. Consequently, not only are the latter 
open to skepticism as cognitive elements, but this skepticism 


also seems to involve their subjective value as regulative ideas 
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of conduct. The psychology of this school of intellectualists 
does not extend further than to show that man svows a system 
of objective relations called moral, but what it is that binds his 
actions to this known rule they do not examine. Morality, so 
far as it implies a reasoned feeling, or a feeling reason, or 
whatever other term best expresses the warmth of passion 
which man feels for his duty, was not known to this intellectual 
school. When sanctions were desired, appeal could be made to 
the rewards and penalties annexed to actions by the great 
Lawgiver. Yet in so far as these penalties are external, it is 
open to the subject to disobey on condition of taking the conse- 
quences, as J. S. Mill professed himself ready to do in defiance 
of an unjust Deity. The moral law, however, must be one so 
intimately connected with the nature of the self, that the sub- 
ject may as well attempt to escape from himself as from it. 
That the knowledge of the law seems to be sufficient, is 
because there is implied in it a feeling of its value. It is 
tacitly assumed that value can be expressed in terms of knowl- 
edge, and described; that it is a relation between objects 
rather than between objects and a feeling self. These non- 
psychological systems, then, in so far as they touch the ques- 
tion of authority at all, must result in a hedonism like 
Cumberland’s, or an unconscious rationalism like that of the 
Cambridge school. 

When we apply this analysis to the interpretation of the 
early moralists, we see that the first period was taken up by 
the non-psychological systems. The traditional reverence for 
morality, born of the time when theology was its firm support, 
persisted after the power of the church had been shaken. 
Though freed from its dependence upon any one church or 
authoritative interpretation, ethics had not yet ventured to 
stand wholly on its own merits. The will or nature of God 
was still its basis, and a basis as yet unshaken by prevailing 
skepticism. Men descended from theology and metaphysics 
as the more sure, to ethics and conduct as the less firmly 
established. The external authority of the law had not yet 
been questioned enough to drive men back on their ultimate 
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certainty in consciousness. Hooker and his successors, the 
rational theologians of the next century, men like Hales, Chil- 
lingworth, and Taylor, were in the direct line of development 
from theology to psychology, by virtue of their reliance on the 
sole authority of conscience; yet their protest was made pri- 
marily against oppression theological rather than moral. They 
asserted freedom of conscience against authority in matters of 
belief, but did not raise the question of the ultimate authority 
of reason in matters ethical. Conscience was to them a re- 
vealer of an objective order. Yet the effect of this movement 


was to concentrate attention on the organ of belief, and gradu- 
ally neglect its object. There was needed a scientific skepti- 
cism to effect the transition. A skepticism of this character, 
in a writer of an earlier age and another country, had already 
produced this result in a developed doctrine of conscience. 
Charron’s advocacy of the primacy of reason and the independ- 
ence of morality, is stronger and clearer than that of any other 
writer for at least a century after his time. His skepticism is 
such, however, and the need for veiling it so strong, that we 
are unable to determine exactly his position; yet there is no 
doubt that he makes man, and not his environment, the source 
of moral authority. 

We might expect to find in Bacon another exception to the 
ontological tendency, but such is not the case. Bacon's experi- 
ence-philosophy reaches no further than externals. Ultimates 
are his abhorrence. Everything of value or meaning is turned 
over to theology, and science is left with the mechanical. 
Hence the question of obligation goes the same road, and 
ethics as scientific has only the task of formulating rules for 
conduct, taking its ideals and its ground from the higher and 
unsearchable sphere. 

It is not till we reach Hobbes that the gradually growing 
problem of authority definitely takes shape. It is a common- 
place in the history of thought to say that the opposition to 
him shaped the character of all English ethical writing for a 
century; yet the nature of this influence has not always been 


understood Hobbes has been too often treated as the 


4 lear lv 
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expounder of a purely conventional system of morality, based 
on an absurd theory of human nature. The estimate of his 
opponents! has passed into history, and he is regarded as a 
modern Protagoras maintaining the relativity of all morality, 
Neither the Cambridge school nor Cumberland, nor even the 
moral sense writers, seem to have grasped the meaning of 
Hobbes’ problem nor the strength of his solution. While he 
has given a clear-cut answer to the question of authority, they, 
with the exception of the aesthetic school, continued to force 
questions of metaphysics. 

It is impossible here to do more than restate briefly the 
main points in Hobbes’ system so far as they concern our 
special problem. The two main charges against him were that 
he made morality a thing of convention, and that he libeled 
human nature by calling it wholly selfish. Cudworth and the 
intellectualists brought the former charge ; Cumberland and 
the moral sense writers, the other. The two points are so 
closely related that they may be best treated together by a 
short statement of Hobbes’ position. 

The basis for his ethics is his psychology. Man is con- 
ceived as a bundle of irrational appetites, the objects of which 
constitute his good. The motion transmitted through the 
senses to the heart is in some way transmuted into ‘‘ Appetite 
or Aversion to or from the object moving. But the apparence 
or sense of that motion is that wee either call Delight or 
Trouble of Mind. This Motion, which is called Appetite, and 
for the apparence of it De/ight and Pleasure, seemeth to bea 
corroboration of Vitall Motion, and a help thereunto. 
Pleasure therefore (or Delight) is the apparence or sense of 
Good.” Hobbes has here carried his mechanical conception 
over from nature, attempting to explain the nature of man in 
terms of the persistence of force or motion. Self-preservation 
is thus the law of life, the Good being that which aids in this, 
and Pleasure its reflex and index. In his constructive work, 
however, pleasure is used interchangeably as the end and as 

1 Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Morality, bk. I, ch. i, 4. 
2 Leviathan, pt. I, ch. vi, p. 37. 
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the result, the presence or absence of consciousness making 
little difference to Hobbes. 

The problem before him now is, how can these atoms, each 
blindly seeking its own preservation, obtain the evident bene- 
fits arising from harmonious action? How can law be intro- 
duced among the lawless? His solution is the only one 
possible for his mechanical philosophy, to which the idea of 
organic development was foreign. The familiar contract theory 
was adapted by him to his purpose. In order to escape the 
evils consequent on the war of all against all, in which the life 
of no one was safe, each man agreed to give up all his natural 
rights to one person, on condition that every other should do 
the same. To this one person belong now the collective 
powers of the community, and from him must proceed all laws, 
moral and political. Against the sovereign the subject pos- 
sesses no rights, save those the infringement of which would 
defeat the original end for which government was formed. 
Society and morality are thus the product of convention. 

In spite of this fact, however, Hobbes holds firmly to the 
existence of natural laws, which are by no means superseded 
by those from the sovereign, and he gives a long list of such 
laws, corresponding roughly to those of ordinary morality. 
These he holds to be “immutable and eternall; for Injustice, 
Ingratitude, Arrogance, Pride, Iniquity, Acception of persons, 
and the rest, can never be made lawfull. For it can never be 
that Warre shall preserve life and Peace destroy it.’ That 
is, they are the natural laws governing the best growth of the 
individual and society. Their infringement would result in 
loss and destruction to those subject to them. This concep- 
tion of self-preservation as the supreme law of the individual 
is brought out again in Hobbes’ definition of natural right, or 
jus naturale, as “the liberty each man hath, to use his own 
power as he will himselfe for the preservation of his own 
Nature; that is to say, of his own Life.”"* Not even in the 
state of nature is the individual’s power unlimited. The laws 


1 Leviathan, pt. I, ch. xv, p. 119. 
2 Jbid., ch. xiv, p. 96. 
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of nature are unchanging as the conditions of human nature, 
but not more so. Hobbes does not attempt to ground morality 
in anything more fixed than the nature of man, but this is far 
from being the uncertain thing that many of his critics seem 
to think it. The individual's caprice may change, but the con- 
ditions of his existence and happiness remain constant. 

With these two rival authorities, natural and political law, 
there might seem the possibility of conflict. Hobbes provides 
against this by his distinction of obligation zz foro externo and 
in foro interno. ‘ The lawes of Nature oblige 7” foro interno; 
that is to say, they bind to a desire they should take place: 
but zz foro externo; that is, to putting them in act, not 
always,” for in lawless society the performance of a nice 
morality would bring about the destruction of him who prac- 
ticed it. “The same Lawes, because they oblige only to a 
desire, and endeavour, . . . are easie to be observed. For in 
that they require nothing but endeavour, he that endeavoureth 
their performance, fulfilleth them, and he that fulfilleth the 
Law, is Just. . . . Now the science of Vertue and Vice is 
Morall Philosophie, and therefore the true Doctrine of the 
Lawes of Nature, is the true Morall Philosophie.””! The laws 
of society are thus of secondary importance for ethics, regulat- 
ing as they do merely external conduct, and not internal 
virtue. Yet they are of importance as furnishing the stable 
conditions which alone make it possible for morality to exter- 
nalize itself in conduct. They preserve that peace which 
guarantees the safety of the individual in moral action. Their 
observance externally, therefore, becomes also a part of moral 
conduct. But it is necessary to remember that society is the 
source of moral law only in the sense that it is the condition of 


its external observance.? 


1 Leviathan, I, chap. xv, pp. 120, 121. 

2 In a recent number of the PAilosophical Review (May, 1895, pp. 270-272) Dr. 
Albee charges Hobbes with self-contradiction on this point His interpretation 
rests on the common supposition that Hobbes intends his natural and civil laws 
to answer the same purpose to serve as police regulations for soci ty On the 


contrary, these two sets of laws are in force in mutually exclusive spheres. 


Natural law furnishes the norm for positive law, but is of avail outwardly only in 
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It is unnecessary, as well as impossible here, to enter into 


detailed prool of this interpretation of Hobbes’ doctrine on 


these points, or to reconcile all the inconsistencies in his form 


of statement Not only does his fearful nature keep him from 


a too free expression of his views, but his own thought Is by no 
means clear. Yet his position in regard to the charge brought 


against him by the Intellectualists of his day, and repeated by 


many at the present time, is perfectly clear. Hobbes does 
not make morality a thing of convention, but grounds it on 
the necessities of human nature. In spite of his language, his 
position shows a t r confidence in man than does that of his 
opponents. Out of his own needs and struggles, man has 
come to the knowlege of the moral law It does not rest on a 


far off or external authority, but is rooted in his own being, 


1) it is impossible to escape. To change it, human 
nature itself would have to be changed Its arbitrariness is 
only in externals, since the power of the arbiter rests in turn 
on the laws of human nature. 

The question of authority, moreover, is clearly settled. 
Hobbes’ theory, whatever be our interpretation of it, belongs 
to the psy‘ hological systems. The laws of nature are binding, 
either as those which preserve the organism, or as those which 
produce pleasure. If Hobbes had developed the implications 
17 


of the former view, one which is really more consonant with 


he would necessarily have been led out of his 


his system, 
narrow individualism, but either from his observation of men, 
or from the prevailing scientific tendency of his time, he is 
more apt to express himself hedonistically. Both the laws 
of nature and those of society are obeyed as conducive to 
pleasure. The contents of those laws are determined for the 
subject, but he has a voluntary interest in their observance. 
The most questionable element in Hobbes’ system, then, is 


not its supposed conventionalism as attacked by Cudworth, but 


so far as the evils of society admit Positive law is the sole standard of external 
conduct We learn what is just and true from th powers that be, but what in 
turn guides these? Not pure chance, but, theoretically at least, those principles 
of so self-preser in accordance with which they themselves were first 
cons Lu rities. Hobbes’ ethical system ceases where his political begins. 
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rather its defective conception of the nature of the self, as 
pointed out by Cumberland and the moral sense writers. The 
human nature in which Hobbes vests the authority of moral 
law, is shewn to be defective and partial in that it con- 
tains no recognition of the social impulses in man. Man does 
not always act from a regard to selfish pleasure, they claim, 
but has altruistic impulses which are as natural as the selfish. 
The existence of these was demonstrated beyond question in 
the half century following the publication of the Leviathan, 
and a deal of acute and profitable psychological analysis was 
called out, yet without touching the position held by Hobbes, 
The very repetition of the attacks proved that their authors 
were not quite certain of their success. After all the fine 
writing, and after the most complete demonstration of the 
social nature of man, when they come to ask the question, 
“Why then does man obey the law?” their answer is, 
‘Because of the resultant pleasure either in this life or the 
next.” 

This is the meaning of Cumberland’s definition of natural 
law as “‘a practical proposition with rewards and punishments 
annexed, promulgated by competent authority.’’! So, too, his 
appeal to the will of God is made in order to render our 
happiness more sure, as when he says that obligation arises 
from our discovery that the laws of nature are from God, 
‘‘upon whose pleasure depends the whole happiness of all, and 
consequently our own, concerning which we are naturally 
most solicitous.”? This is also the reason for the unexpected 
change of front in Shaftesbury’s Exguiry, when, having made 
the nature of virtue to consist in disinterested affection toward 
the good of the whole, or in the just balance of the selfish and 
social affections, he opens the second book with the query as 
to “what obligation there is to virtue; or what reason to 
embrace it?” So far as virtue is considered as the result of 
merely actual tendencies in human nature, considered as facts, 
its authority or obligation must be sought beyond those facts 
in order to give them the preéminence necessary to morality. 


1 De Legibus Naturae, p. 14. 2 /bid., p. 272. 
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This Shaftesbury feels, and attempts to meet by showing the 
necessary connection of the happiness of the individual with 
that of all; that is, he falls back on hedonism. But he knows 
Aristotle too well to propound a passive hedonism such as 
that of Hobbes. <A careful examination of his fundamental 
principles, especially in his less well-known works, Zhe Moral- 
ists, and the Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, will 
show that he purposes to make a distinction in the guality of 
pleasures, and that the question was not “who loved himself, 
or who not; but who loved and served himself the rightest, 
and after the truest manner.’’! His central thought is that of 
the universe as a spiritual organism in which each member has 
a vital interest in the good of the whole. This principle, if 
carried out consistently, would have carried him beyond the 
abstract individualism and hedonism of his age, but the time 
had not yet come when the value of consciousness could be 
justly appreciated. Shaftesbury remains in his half-way posi- 
tion, scorning Hobbes, yet unable consciously to pass beyond 
him. 

To recapitulate, then: this problem of authority, which was 
the burning question for the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, was answered with any degree of clearness by Hobbes 
alone. However much we may despise his character, reject 
his psychology, or undervalue his ethics, we must admire the 
consistency and clearness of his thought in comparison with 
that of his critics. Had the lesson of his philosophy been 
taken to heart by those who are his legitimate successors, we 
should have had fewer attempts to make the impossible 
passage from the pleasure of one to that of all by a bridge no 
longer than that of feeling. His weakness, like that of his 
contemporaries and successors for a century to come, was in 
his failure to realize the meaning of consciousness, as seen in 
the constant confusion of fact with consciousness of fact, and 
of instinctive tendency with conscious purpose. The result 
was a knowledge without reality, and a morality without ideals. 


NORMAN WILDE. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


1 Characteristics, I, p. 121. 











ETHICS, THEORETICAL AND APPLIED. 


HE science of ethics at the present time is in a state of 
sad confusion, to account for which various explanations 


have been offered. All that I wish, on the present occasion, 


to insist upon, is, that much of the misunderstanding and dis- 


agreement arises from the persistent ignori 


> 


ng of a certain 
fundamental distinction, equally obvious and important. 


First, however, what is the object of studying ethics at all? 
Some people may approach the subject merely in a spirit of 
scientific curiosity. They may set themselves to investigate 
what have in fact been the moral beliefs among different races 
of men, what is the part played by morality in the process of 


evolution, or how it has come about that conscientious beings 


have been evolved. But these inquiries, though int sting, 
are to me of no ethical importance exc« pt in so far as they have 
some bearing on other questions. The point with me its this, 

ind I presume the same holds good in regard to others, —that I 


find in my pursuit of happiness that very often while such and 


such a course has naturally a strong attraction for me, I have 
what we term ‘conscientious scruples,’ quite apart from pruden- 
tial calculations, about adopting it. And in reference to these 
scruples, there are two questions of direct personal interest, 
which present themselves for decision First, shall I heed 
them? And secondly, if so, what is precisely tl onduct 
} + hil +} > sami “ar +] = ly > T . 
about which these scruples concern themselves If I am to 
give way to these moral promptings, I cannot be content blindly 
+ las } 1; : lainit ] 
to follow a number of disconnected, hazy, indefinite impulses, 
frequently fluctuating and sometimes apparently conflicting 
must reduce them to order, inquire into their essence, and as 
far as possible arrive at a clear understanding with myself as te 
5 | ° : 2 . : | 7 4 | ° | | ‘ ‘ ? 
what in reality are the things which I scruple to omit or to do. 


In short, if I attempt to be moral, I must settle to the best of 


my ability what morality is, as understood by m« How, then, 


——— —— 
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is the inquiry into right and wrong to proceed? Shall we 
interrogate nature? Dive into history, anthropology, evolu- 
tionary science? Or shall we fal! back upon introspection, 
the interrogation of our own minds? 

Here it is that the fundamental distinction to which I have 


referred comes in, a distinction which the following illustration 


will best explain. Howare the principles of pure mathematics, 
as, for instance, of arithmetic, arrived at? Being self-evident, 
they are reached by us intuitively, by an operation of the mind 
within itself When, however, the merchant, who desires to 
calculate his probable profits, applies to his business the 


abstract principles of number, he has to deal also with such 


1 


concrete facts as the state of the markets and the weight of his 
goods ; and these, not being self-evident, can be ascertained 
only by observation and experience. His practical conclusions, 
therefore, are based upon two wholly distinct classes of truths 

bstract principles and concrete facts — which require for 


their investigation entirely different methods. 


Now in ethical inquiries, I conceive, a closely analogous dis- 
tinction should constantly be observed. First, we have to 


examine in the abstract the underlying principles which deter- 


mine the moral quality of conduct (or perhaps, more strictly, of 
the feelings which prompt the conduct); and secondly, taking 


in the concrete a particular case or class of cases, we have to 
decide into what moral category it falls. Nor does it seem 
unreasonable to hold that for these two branches of the subject, 


namely, abstract or theoretical, and concrete or applied, entirely 


lifferent modes of inquiry are appropriate. The essential 
principles of moral obligation, if any such can be said to exist, 


are, presumably, like the truths of pure mathematics, self- 
evident ; and unless we are prepared to take them blindly on 
authority, the appropriate method of reaching them appears to 


be in rospection, self interrogation. Suppose that I wish to 


decide whether the principle of doing as one would be done by 
is a genuine fundamental principle of morality, and binding 


upon us, or whether it goes needlessly far in the direction of 


self-sacrifice If the question is to be inswered to my satisfac- 
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tion at all, I expect the answer to present itself as a necessary 
truth to my mind. It would no more occur to me, at all events 
in the first instance, to seek help in deciding the point from 
such extraneous sources as history, biology, sociology, than to 
seek help from such sciences in multiplying two by three. 
Very different is the case when I try to apply this principle to 
practice. I am asked, let us say, to contribute towards such 
and such a charity. Taking into account only the net results, 
for good or for bad, which the charity produces, shall I best be 
conforming to the principle of doing as I would be done by, if 
I give or if I withhold? Here, as in scores of other applica- 
tions of the abstract principles of ethics, it seems to me difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of history, biology, sociology, 
economics, and observation and experience generally. I should 
no more hope to settle by mere intuition these concrete ques- 
tions of right and wrong, than I should hope to divine intuitively 
the profits on a sale of corn. 

Yet natural and important as this distinction is, it seems to 
be entirely overlooked by a great proportion of ethical writers ; 
while even those who show incidentally that they feel the dis- 
tinction to exist, are not much given to insisting upon it. At 
the one extreme is the thorough-going intuitionist, who attempts 
to discern by intuition alone between right and wrong even in 
the concrete ; at the other extreme is the physical philosopher 
of the more rabid type, who entirely rejects intuition and the 
method of introspection as delusive, and would rest everything 
in morals on the facts of physical science. Fancy an intelligent 
mathematician searching for the truths of pure mathematics 
elsewhere than in the depths of his own consciousness ! 

The distinction to which I am drawing attention may be 
further illustrated by reference to the syllogism. No J/7is P; 
some S is J/; therefore some S isnot P. If we wish to know 
whether in the abstract this reasoning is valid, we settle the 
question by introspection. The answer is self-evident. But 
the moment we throw the syllogism into the concrete form — 
no metal is transparent ; some gases are metals; therefore 


some gases are not transparent — we are brought into contact 
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with other than self-evident truths. Is it afact that no metal 
is transparent? And are there any gaseous metals? These 
are questions of observation and experience, upon which, how- 
ever, the conclusion as much depends as on the validity of the 
logical principle involved in the syllogism. 

It would be useless to attempt in a few pages to work out 
even in outline an ethical system. All that can here be done 
is to suggest a method of going to work. Possibly, however, 
the respective provinces of abstract and concrete ethics may be 
a little more clearly indicated. What are a few of the points 
which only abstract ethics can decide? To begin with, we 
have the question: Is there any such thing as moral obligation 
at all? Assuming this to be answered in the affirmative, we 
have the further question: Is there any one characteristic 
which forms the essence of all morality? Personally I believe, 
notwithstanding some perplexities which arise when the prin- 
ciple is unreservedly accepted, that such a characteristic is 
found in the promotion for its own sake of the happiness of 
some being or beings other than the agent. But here various 
problems present themselves. Is all self-sacrifice for the 
good of others more or less virtuous? Is it always positively 
obligatory ? And if not always obligatory, where is the line to 
be drawn? Is there a real and absolute difference, or only a 
conventional and arbitrary one, between the promptings of 


sympathy and the dictates of justice? Is it legitimate to inflict 


an injury on one being in order to confer a slightly greater 
benefit on another? Is the happiness of every being of equal 
importance, e¢.g¢.,of human beings and non-human, of the moral 
and the immoral, of those who are in suffering and those 
who are not? Again, in cases where interests, or what we may 
loosely call ‘rights,’ conflict, are we to calculate the course of 
duty on principles analogous to those which determine in 


mechanics the resultant of opposing forces? 


And when there 
is only a chance that such and such consequences, good or bad, 
will ensue, are we to treat the va/ue of the chance as if it were 
a certainty ? 


As the mathematician, in order to arrive at the truths of pure 
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mathematics, has to postulate certain definite and comparative 
simple conditions, such as lines without breadth or thickness 
and forming with absolute precision given curves; so the abstract 
moralist, in order to reach his conclusions, might postulate 
beings endowed with only those attributes essential for his pur- 
pose, and placed in circumstances known to him with exacti 
He might commence with two beings, both of them sentient, 
both intelligent, standing in all essential respects on a footing 
of equality, and foreknowing with certainty all the consequences 
of all their acts. In so simplea case, the answer to some of the 
foregoing questions might be more readily perceived. The 
conditions of the two beings might then be varied in different 


e moralist would have to consider how the varia- 


ways ; and th 


tions affected the several questions. Then he might bring on 
the scene a third being, whose happiness depended on 
unhappiness of one of the others ; and next a whole race of 
beings, and so on; until, having satisfied himself on some of 


the more pressing points in abstract ethics, he had a body o 
principles to be applied to the actual affairs of life. No doubt 


the abstract inquiry if pushed too far might soon become pro 


i 


less. Yet, on the other hand, where is the profit in discussin 


] ‘ ‘ 


concrete problems, until we have decided to some extent what 


+ 


it is that we want in the concrete, what the principles are to 
which we believe that conduct must conform in order to | 
right or wrong ? 

To illustrate the sphere of concrete ethics, the following m 


be given as examples of the questions to which answers can be 


furnished only with the help of this branch of the science 
What form of government is most conducive to an equitab! 


distribution of happiness (the principle of equity having, of 


course, been decided by abstract ethics)? Is homicide in a 
particular instance justifiable? Ought we to punish people for 
vagrancy and begging? Is polygyny a better form of marriag 


than polyandry? Are we in any likely circumstances justified 
in taking by force the props rtv of others? Is ther i Strong 


probability that moral maxims which are generally acknowledged 


by the community are essential to social welfare ? 
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In abstract ethics our results may be, perhaps, as definite and 


exact as the results of pure mathematics, that is, so far as our 


mental capacity enables us to think out or, perhaps, to feel 
out —the ethical problems we set ourselves. But although I 
believe that the recognition of the distinct spheres of abstract 
and concrete ethics might tend considerably to lessen confusion, 
I am not so sanguine as to expect that it would lead, in the 
near future, to that fortunate unanimity in our ethical specula- 
tions which prevails in the domain of mathematics. <A further 
suggestion may, therefore, be thrown out to help to explain the 
confusion of ethical science: namely, that many ethical problems, 
some of which are of really pressing importance, are altogether 
beyond the powers of the average human mind as at present 
constituted. The comparative want of uniformity in our 
abstract ethical judgments may, perhaps, be used as an argu- 
ment against the objective reality of any ethical principles at 
all. May we not, however, see the explanation of our disagree- 
ments, not in the unreality of the truths we seek for, but in the 
supposition that, as regards its power of grasping principles of 
this particular order, the human mind Is as yet in its infancy ? 
If we suppose, as seems a friort probable, that mathematical 
capacity, being unconnected with altruism, is in some way 
connected with capacity for self-preservation, while ethical 
capacity, which has reference to the well-being of others than 
the agent, is of little or no advantage to the individual in the 


e for existence, it will hard] 


strucc] 
tits i 


oro y surprise us to find that, in 
the order of their development, our powers of apprehending 
truths of quantity have taken precedence of our powers of 
apprehending truths of obligation. This would be merely in 
keeping with the obvious facts to which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
refers, when he says that “ egoism comes before altruism.” 

In concrete ethics, as in other human affairs, our results 
must often be partially guesses. The aim, to a great extent, 
should be to apply the essence of morality to the various con- 
cerns of life in a set of practical rules that leave to the individual 
as little as possible to decide for himself on the spur of the 


moment, although, in point of fact, a great deal must always be 


———— 


a 


a 
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Or 
to 
to 


so decided. Such rules may not be of necessary and universal 
obligation, may not hold good in every conceivable case ; yet in 
some instances, such as the rules against lying and adultery, 
may be so nearly universal in the conditions in which men live, 
and so vital to social welfare, that perhaps our only safety lies 
in treating them for practical purposes as if they were absolute. 
If what is called ‘evolutionary ethics’ can account for the 
origin and development of conscience, and explain why certain 
specific acts have come to be regarded by a large section of 
society with moral aversion or approbation, independently of 
any immediate and apparent consequences, evolutionary ethics 
may throw valuable light on difficult problems in applied 
morality. Conceivably, though I think most improbably, the 
evolutionist may demonstrate that happiness is so intimately 
and exclusively dependent on evolutionary progress, that all 
concrete rules of conduct might be generalized into one rule: 
Promote evolution. But if the evolutionist, invading the sphere 
of abstract ethics, attempts to show that moral obligation itself, 
and the principles of obligation, are not objective realities 
absolutely true, but merely fictions, conventions, arbitrary ways 
of looking at things imposed upon us by evolution, though he 
may conceivably be right, he is practically destroying for an 
independent and reasoning mind the very foundation and essence 
of morality. Inconvenient scruples which answer to no reality, 
truths which are only shams, are not very likely to influence a 
sensible man when once the trick of evolution is discovered. 
The idea may sometimes be met with in modern ethical 
literature, that the moment morality is made to consist in the 
promotion of happiness, and hence to have reference to the conse- 
quences of conduct, or, subjectively, the expected consequences, 
the position has to be abandoned that there is anything absolute, 
eternal, immutable about it. Not so, I trust, by any means ; 
and the separation of ethics into abstract and concrete may help 
us to see what it is that is permanent, and what it is that is not. 
The concrete maxims forbidding or enjoining particular acts 
are, strictly speaking, conditional on the circumstances in which 


man lives. But the underlying principles of right and wrong, 
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of which the concrete rules are but attempted applications to 
the affairs of this world as we happen to find them, these, if 
there are such things at all, are presumably absolute, eternal, 
immutable, the same for all time. The absolutely right in prac- 
tice is that course which, when all the issues are taken into 
account, is in strict conformity with the abstract principles of 
obligation. It may not be rational to hold that the doing of a par- 
ticular thing, irrespective of results to any being whatsoever, is 
absolutely wrong on its own account ; but it may still be held 
absolutely wrong to bring about certain results. 

It will be apparent that I do not attach to the terms ‘absolute 
ethics,’ ‘absolutely right,’ the peculiar sense given to them in 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics. But to enter further 


upon this point would be foreign to my purpose. 


ERNEST M. BownpeEn. 
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oe those who incline to the opinion that mind can be 

adequately accounted for, as something that exists in the 
universe only as a product of cerebral organization, a class of 
phenomena which manifest themselves as the result of the 
operations of the collective and continuous thought of a race 
or a community, are worthy of consideration. Take such a 
phenomenon as the British Constitution. We have in it a 
well-defined fully organized system, capable of being adopted 
by other states besides the state which or iginally developed it, 
and in essential matters by no means easy to improve upon. 
If we ask, however, to what English law-giver, statesman, or 
philosopher, the salient characteristics of the English Constitu 
tion were due, we find at once that we might as well ask to 
which of the Primates or primaeval men were due the first 
germs of the moral faculty. The separation of the legislative 
from the executive functions was the favorite project of reform 
in England at the period of the Revolution of 1688, and only 
escaped being carried into effect owing to circumstances that 
present the appearance of being accidental. We see only the 
impulse towards freedom and self-government active in many 
generations of Englishmen, and the apparently chance survival 
of expedients that fell in with the aim of this impulse. 

A phenomenon of the same sort is the growth of Gothic 
architecture. ‘ No one,” as Emerson says, “can walk in a 
road cut through the pine woods without being struck with the 
architectural appearance of the grove. . . . Nor can any lover 


] 1 


of Nature enter the old piles of Oxford and the English cathe 


drals without feeling that the forest overpowered the mind of 
the builder.” Yet, if we turn to the history of architecture, 


we find apparently no one architect who had the design con 


| Spinoza’s L£fhics, pt. I, prop. 29, note. “By Nature viewed as activ 
(Natura Naturans) we should understand that which is in itself, and is conceived 
through itself, or those attributes of substance which express eternal and infinite 
essence ; in other words, God, in so far as he is considered as a free cause.” 
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sciously in view of reproducing in stone the image of the 
forest. Wecan trace, on the contrary, the various stages by 
which the basilica became transformed into the cathedral; and 
can only interpret the ideal that fully realized itself in the 
fourteenth century as one that, more or less unconsciously, 
dominated the mind of many generations. The collective, 
continuous mind thus seems to have in it something that can- 
not be accounted for off-hand as the mere sum of the conscious 
thoughts and wishes of various individual minds. 

If we glance at a very different department of life from the 
politics and art of man, other illustrations, perhaps even more 
interesting and more marvellous, present themselves. When 
Darwin writes of Sexual Selection, there are plainly two very 
distinct principles before his mind. One is the survival of 
the strongest and best armed males in their struggle for the 
possession of the females. This involves no presupposition 
essentially different from that involved in Natural Selection. 

he other, that to which the continuous increase of the beauty 


ld is due, does involve a presupposition, the full 


of the bird wot 
purport of which Darwin himself does not appear fully to 
have realized. He thinks it sufficient to assume that the hens 
appreciate beautiful forms and colors, to account for the fact 
that the cocks of many species become from generation to 
generation more and more beautiful. This indefinite increase 
in some abstract characteristic called ‘ beauty,’ however, does not 
it all adequately represent the facts in individual instances. 
The ‘more and more’ that is spoken of can hardly be other- 
wise viewed than as an approximation towards something in 
the nature of an ideal, existing in some mind that did not itself 
cease to exist with the passing away of any single generation. 
How otherwise can we represent to ourselves the gradual evo- 
lution of the ocelli of the peacock’s tail, or of the still more 
wonderful ocelli that with such incredible accuracy represent the 
effect of light shining on a convex surface, on the wing feathers 
of the argus pheasant? In the difference between the upper 
and lower ocellus in the illustration! we seem to see the very 


1 Descent of Man, vol. Ul, p. 149. 
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last finishing touch being given to the picture. We need 
hardly, however, resort to isolated and remarkable instances 
like this to discover the operations of a general mind under- 
lying the operations of individual minds in the lower world. 
It seems, indeed, to gleam through every instance of the exer- 
cise of an untaught instinct. 

We are accustomed to view all the organized and systema- 
tized products of human intelligence under the category of 
‘things made,’ often with much inaccuracy. If a man builds 
a house or constructs a machine, he has a plan, either on paper 
or in his mind, which he follows out in detail. The mental 
process as the result of which a leading article or a poem is 
written is widely different. Burns tells us that he composed 
his songs by humming an air to himself and waiting till the 
words came. If one could have viewed the process from the 
outside, it might have seemed to him as if there were a strug 
gle for existence between the words, and the survival of those 
best fitted to meet the exigencies of the rhythm, and, at the 
same time, to call up ideas that were interesting and inspirit- 
ing. The Herbartian psychology has familiarized us with the 
conception of a contest between ideas for a place in conscious- 
ness, and the survival of such only as fall in with the needs of 
a dominant apperceptive system. Survival of its constituent 
factors under the influence of an ideal is, indeed, applicable to 
the genesis of all that is organized or constructed by us, even 
to those things which we ordinarily look upon as being made 
off-hand in accordance with a copy. It is only the last stage 
that is thus accomplished. One can set oneself nowadays to 
construct a triple-expansion steam-engine, and need no other 
equipment for his task but care and patience and ordinary 
intelligence; but could any one have done this fifty years ago? 
The steps in engine construction between that day and this 
have been achieved by mental processes analogous to those by 
which poems are written and constitutions are developed. We 
are becoming daily more and more clearly conscious of this fact. 
We can perceive that though Brunel could not build a “Great 


Eastern ’’ that would work, the progress of naval construc- 
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tion since his time renders it probable that our descendants 
will build vessels of still greater magnitude. We do not 
set ourselves now to make wings, and, having made them, 
leap into space; but we are still farther from laying it down 
as beyond question that aérial navigation is forever impossible. 
Rather, we set ourselves to estimate what progress has been 
made during the past ten or twenty years in diminishing 
the proportion which the weight of engines must bear to the 
motor power they can develop, and, on this basis, to calculate 
what progress the next ten or twenty years are likely to see 
made in the direction of the solution of the problem. Similar- 
ly, in matters political, we have travelled far since the days when 
Locke and Rousseau saw in the relation between king and people 
the result of some conscious bargain deliberately made at the 
dawn of history, or since the days when the sages of the Direc- 
tory had religions in their pigeon-holes, ready to be made actual 
by an edict from headquarters. Even Socialism, at any rate 
Fabian Socialism, recognizes now that it must reckon, more or 
less, with nature and its gradual processes. We are beginning 
to find out that there are many things in the world that are 
organized and systematized, yet which cannot be said to be 
‘made.’ ‘Making’ is a deductive process only. It gives 
effect in the real world to an abstract rule. The process by 
which the rule itself has been obtained belongs also to thought, 
but to the province of induction. It is induction that we find 
taking place whenever the evolution of anything is the result. 

A theory of Reason that would adequately define the 
separate provinces of Induction and Deduction is still a desid- 
eratum in Logic. Mill’s theory is by no means consistent 
with itself. In the body of his work he treats the two as co- 
ordinate processes which achieve the same end by different 
means. In the chapter on Deduction, on the contrary, we 
find him maintaining that every deduction has in it three 
stages, an induction, a ratiocination, and a verification. The 
latter is the true account, I think, of every process of conscious 
reasoning. We can only draw a line that will afford a basis 


f y 


for consistent treatment, between induction and deduction, 
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by regarding the former, substantially as Whewell does, as 
“the light that goes up,” the happy thought, the illuminating 
generalization, to which no methods are applicable; and the 
latter as the process by which such generalizations are, in the 
end, either confirmed or rejected. The so-called Inductive 
Methods can be applicable only to the ratiocination and the 
verification. This view corresponds to Mill's own description, 
in the earlier part of his work, of reasoning from particulars to 
generals as the process of mother wit, of the shrewd untaught 
intelligence. It may be possible thus to see some truth in the 
striking thought of Emerson: “Generalization is always a new 
influx of divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill that attends 
it.”’ The deductive process of ‘making’ could very plainly be 
only the process of human minds, whose workings are based 
on abstraction; it seems, moreover, that it corresponds to 
one aspect only of their processes, and that not a universal 
one. It may thus, I think, yet become possible for us to com- 
prehend that, though we must give up the conception of 
‘making’ as applicable to the genesis of the world, we may 
still hold to the belief that it is the work of Mind, and even of 
that description of mind of which our own is an imperfect image. 

The philosophy of Hegel has familiarized us with the thought 
of pairs of complementary conceptions, one of which is and 
must be implicit in the other, though those who are loudest in 
affirming either of the two are often farthest from recognizing 
that they, at the same time, affirm its complement.! “ People 
require only ¢o know what they say,” as he observes, “to find 
the finite in the infinite.”” The category of complementary 
conceptions is applicable to many others besides such concep- 
tions as those of the infinite and the finite. The conception, 
for example, of the possible illusoriness of vision, of which 
Hume made so much use, plainly postulates the possession by 
us of some trustworthy standard, by comparison with which the 
information that vision gives us might be pronounced either 
illusory or valid; yet, with the recognition of this fact, his 


theory of subjective idealism must necessarily have vanished. 


1 Logic, Quality, ch. ii, C. c. The affirmative infinite. 
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In the history of the world, indeed, as we find it, it often takes 
many generations for a thought that is there already as implicit 
? 


to become explicit. Hence, it is the rule rather than the 


exception with intellectual movements, that they stop short at 


a stage that seems to us, on looking back at them, to be very 
obviously only an intermediate one. One wonders, for in- 
stance, why, in the sixteenth century, the assertion of the 
right of private judgment stop short at t standpoint of 
Luther, inst ( oing on to that of Erasmus or beyond it 


a2 1 1 i ™ ] +} ‘ iol . 
the assertion of the equal rights of men, a theory which has 
its roots only in the Christian doctrine of human immortality, 
and the consequent equality of all men in the sight of God. 


Applying this point of view to theories of the nature and 


, : + + — , + TY ’ +4 +; “ " G — Ss ; 
genesis of the world, it seems, on refiection, suficientiy manl- 
fest that the conception of it as a mechanical system is a com- 


plementary one to the belief in the existence of a mechanician 
outside it. Yet the philosophies which most vehemently assert 
tho —_ —— liclit. tha hal _ ¢ ] Lh rea } . 
the necessary invalidity of the beliet in l 70d who made the 


world, as a man makes a watch, are those which, with equal 


issuranc¢ ssert the possibility of our remaining satished with 

tha n mntinn f +} . 1] ‘ +] Tyrit wit} iit niu 19] . 

tne CONCCPp mM OL Unit WO i aS a Wa , OU WILNOUL ANY MaAaAKCT, 
I 

— — ‘ i, ba : 

Such a standpoint, however, can only be a transitional one. 


If there is no mechanician, then the world, it is plain, is some- 


secretes thi it,’ we are told, “as the liver secretes bile. 


conceived of rather, as secreting bile in the manner in which 
the engine, plus the man endowed with conscious will and in- 
telligence who attends it, transforms heat into motion. If 


there be nothing to take the place of the man alongside of the 


organism, then the organism itself cannot be viewed except in 


one of two ways: either as something that has an independent 
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life of its own, or as something that shares the life of some 
wider existence. 

We speak freely of some things in the world as ‘living,’ and 
of others as ‘dead’ and ‘inert’; but if we force ourselves to 
consider what it is that we really say when we use such 
expressions, we shall find that we can never combine the 
predicates of ‘deadness’ and ‘inertia’ with the predicate of 
notion as applicable to any subject, without having in the 


background of our minds the thought of some cause, outside 


D 


) 


such a subject, that moves it. Once convince us fully that no 


+ 


such cause exists, and its motion becomes at once, for us, 
sufficient evidence of its life. If there were nothing in the 
universe, we are told, but two drops of water, and they were 
millions of miles apart, they would not rest where they were, 


but would at once begin to move in a straight line towards 


D 


each other. We can conceive of such a fact under the 


he semi-conscious 


category of mechanism, only because, in t 


backgrounds of our minds, there is the traditional thought of 
a God who moves them. Blot out that thought completely, 
and the drops of water become at once things endowed, not 
only with some sort of life, but also with some sort of uncon- 
scious knowledge of each other’s existence and position. We 
have been accustomed in the past to make use of the categories 


f the material world to express, as best we can, the facts of 


+7 


mind. A tendency, however, is noticeable in recent science 
to reverse the process. Darwin can ask, quite naturally, 
with reference to a reversion like the occasional appearance 


t 


+ + . 


of the double uterus: How could it ‘know,’ as it were, wha 


course it had to follow, unless we assume the connection 
by descent of the form in which it reappears with some form 
in which it was normal ? 

Hence, even if we are old-fashioned enough to be desirous 
of finding adequate reasons for believing Intelligence to be 
the guiding principle of the universe, we can look on with 
equanimity at the Kantian criticism engaged in demolishing 
the ontological, cosmological, and physico-theological argu- 


ments for the existence of a God. The very statement of such 
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arguments involves the conception of two Subjects, Nature 
and God, the existence of the latter of which has to be proved 


from qualities pert eivable in the former. Let us conceive the 





work of demolition to be thoroughly done, and the God of the 


1 


old Natural Theology to be extinguished. We are left alone 
hen with Nature, with the totality of things, including ourselves 
; the percipients of them all. This, then, is the one Subject 
in the universe, and we are driven at once to ask: What are its 
redicates? We know that it is full of unresting change and 
ictivity, and if we think away every external cause of this 
uC ivity, ve must, as I have contended, regard it ipso fai fo as 
ing. Another predicate which we can surely have no 


ation In assigning 


o it is organic unity. We can no 
re, nowadays, with Mill, set up half a dozen Permanent 


1 1 
} 


Causes as the fundamental principles of the universe, than we 





+ 


in return to the worship of the Olympians. The Hebrew 
ption of the unity of the supreme principle of nature, 
h so impressed the mind of Tacitus, has ‘ caught on,’ both 
the Eastern and Western world since his day, as no theory 
hes on’ that has not an essential truth behind it. Every 
discovery of Science emphasizes it afresh. Idealism has, at 

/ iny rate, brought home to us the truth that knowledge is only 
ssible because the knower and the known are both parts of 


1 


same great organism. We find thus that the very fact of 


tting rid of the God of the old Natural Theology has brought 
back many steps in the direction of a conception which, 

, closely approximates to the conception of God in the 

t mind It must be conceded to Hume, however, that, 
inless we can assign to God some other predicates besides 


the mechanical order of the inorganic world, we perceive, no 
that all things are made by number and measure, but 


conception of such intelligence as is there manifested, still 
‘aves us with a belief that, it might not unreasonably be 


maintained, “can never be the ground either of any action or 
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I think, however, that Philosophy has yet to learn to recog- 
nize more clearly than it has done hitherto, the width of the 
gulf that separates the principles that rule in the inorganic, 


from those that rule in the organic world. When Comte or 


Mill tell us that adequate knowledge of the past, and adequate 
powers of calculation, are all that are requisite in order t 


+1 


enable us to predict the whole future, they are ignoring th 


7 
+ 


gulf altogether. If such a statement were true, as applicab! 
to the present stage of the development of organized existen 
it should, I suppose, be true as applicable to any previous 


} lit, ; ¢ 


tage; but it would plainly be an absurdity to maintain that 


the experience of the ascidian would furnish data to predict 
the instincts of the dog, or that the experience of prehistoric 
savages would furnish data to predict the menta 
a Shake speare or a Goethe. It may be answered 
suppose ourselves to know the whole nature of the ascidian or 
of the savage, this would not be an absurdity, but, on the 
contrary, would be a necessary conclusion. As a 
fact, indeed, Mill uses a line of reasoning identical wit] 


when he observes that, if we thoroughly knew a man’s char 


acter, we should be able to calculate what he would do in any 


given circumstances. Here, however, lurks a fallacy that it is 
not hard to expose. Language is so constructed that it 
expresses predictions of the future in the shape of the assi; 


ment of attributes framed on the type of qualities that exi 
in the present. If we assign to any sul 
specific gravity that is greater than that of water, what w 
mean, and all that we mean, is that it will sink if put int 
water. To assume, therefore, that we theroughly know 


man’s character, is to assume that we know already what | 


will do in any given circumstances, and do not therefore n 
to calculate it. The very question is, of course, wheth 


leaving miraculous knowledge of the future not based o1 


experience out of account, any knowledge of the past, how 
complete soever we may imagine it to be, could furnish data 
on which we could base such knowledge of the future as this. 


It is, I think, our erroneous application of the principles of the 
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inorganic world to the things of the organic that makes us 
hly conclude that it would. Experience can plainly only 
tell ff the recurrence or non-recurrence of uniformities. 


In as far as anything presents a variation from everything 


that has yet been seen in the world, experience is powerless t« 
tell us anything about it. Subject two pieces of the same 


the same conditions of heat and pressure, and we can 


+ 


be sure that they will conform to the same rule, will | 


DC soll l, 
or liquid, or gaseous, as the case may be. Subject two seed 
from the same plant to the same conditions, and we can be 

rtain that the result will not in each case be entirely identi- 

il, but, on the contrary, that the plants which spring from 
them will present variations, more or less marked, both from 
ther and from everything that has yet been seen in the 
worl l, The con eption o! Nat ral Law, therefore, that is 


plicable to the processes of the organic worid, 1S some- 


ippile t | t 
thing widely different from that which is applicable to those 
of the inorganic. In the latter, Law is a rule that tells 
us with precision what will happen in given circumstances. 
In the former it only gives us a general limit within 


which variations will take place; and as these variations, in 


the course of time, can accumulate without limit, it can 


practically tell us nothing of the distant future. It must be 
remembered, too, that what we call the inorganic world is 


such only in its abstract aspect, as a part of a larger whole, 
and that it is the principle of organism, not of mechanism, 
that is applicable to the Macrocosm itself. All this, I think, 
points to the conclusion that the intelligence perceptible 
hind the processes of nature, is a free and active intelligence, 
not a mere embodiment of mechanical laws. It has been 
observed, with truth, that the doctrine of Evolution has 
clothed several of the natural sciences, that were formerly 
merely masses of dry and barren detail, with a living and 
almost human interest. The reason is to be found in the fact 
that it has enabled us to perceive dimly the analogy that the 
processes of nature bear to the processes of our own thought, 


both as communities and as individuals. Language forms a 
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middle term to lead us to this conception of nature. We 
know that it is the work of mind, of what might be called 


‘objective thought,’ the thought of the race and the nation. 
At the same time, it has been frequently pointed to, by 
Darwin and others, as exemplifying all the characteristics of 
the products of Natural Selection.! The processes that char- 
acterize the dawn of human intelligence afford another analogy. 
What comes first in the human infant is an endless variety of 
spontaneous movements, apparently fortuitous. Such of them 
as lead to the avoidance of pain or the attainment of pleasure 
survive, and are repeated, by a process for which the epithet 
‘natural’ readily suggests itself. The subsequent processes 
of the human mind, as I endeavored incidentally to shew in 
the earlier part of this paper, more closely resemble these 
primitive ones than may at first sight appear. The infantile 


movement that succeeds is induction in its earliest shape. 


A question, however, that in this connection cannot be 


evaded, is the question whether, among the predicates that we 


can assign to the Universal Mind, are any of an ethical char- 
acter, and here, of course, we encounter a problem that seems 
pects at any rate, forever 


insoluble. It is useless to endeavor to shut our eyes to the 


as if it must remain, in some of its as 


existence of evil in the world. Nor does it assist us to say, 


is Hegel does, that human misery exists in order that the 
, 


Absolute Spirit may become conscious of himself. Rather, 


the heart rebels at the suggestion that misery should have 


been devised for the attainment of an end that cannot be 
represented as either noble or unselfish. 


self-consciousness that is in itself admirable or attractive. As 


There is nothing in 


> 


Goethe profoundly remarks, humility, the sweetest of womanly 
virtues, can never know anything of its own existence. It is 
idle too to tell us, in any phraseology, that evil is negation, 


who uses 


that it is something that has no real existence. He 
such phraseology does not alter the facts; he merely confuses, 
for himself, the connotation of such words as ‘reality,’ ‘exist- 


11 noticed this analogy in a paper in the April number of Jfind. I since 


to it 


observed that Professor Sully had already drawn attention t 
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ence,’ and ‘evil.’ Shutting our eyes to nothing, we may still, 
however, ask ourselves the question: Does it not, in spite of 
everything, seem clear that “the real tendency of things is 
good”? This, at any rate, was the intense conviction of 
one who was more alive than most of us are to the darker 
side of human affairs. Without prejudging the question 
whether or not it is a conclusion capable of being scientifically 
established, it may be said that, if it can, we cannot, I think, 
rom the further conclusion that there is an ideal which 


the Universal Mind is endeavoring to realize in the world, and 


that this ideal is nothing else but the amelioration of its 
condition. The question, at any rate, of any belief in God, 


which is more than a formal and unmeaning one, appears to 
| 


be bound up with that other question whether or not “the 
real tendency of things is good,” that is to say, whether or 
not, in spite of all fluctuations, there is perceptible in mundane 
iffairs progress, steady on the whole, towards a higher and 


better state of things, and whether such tendency is not the 


necessary outcome of the laws of life and development. 
Though Hegel, in the abstract formulation of his doctrine, 
places the goal of existence in the realization of itself in con- 


sciousness by the Absolute Spirit, a conception which, whatever 
spect of the truth it may present, does not in any way com- 


mend itself to human love and admiration, when he comes to 


show us his principle at work on the stage of the world’s 

story, we find that what it seems to mean is that there is 
some intelligent principle behind human affairs, or immanent 
n them, which converts the fall of empires, the decadence of 


ivilizations, the inroads of barbarism, everything, in short, that 


it first seems merely evil and disastrous, into the starting-point 
fnr the davalanmen? i sailed da _ terized by o1 ter | i. 
tor the development of new eras characterized Dy greater Nappi 
ness and greater liberty than those which preceded them. He 


. here and there, perhaps, 


treads with firm and certain step, 
riding his theory of triplicities to death, as when he divides 


even the continents and their physical features into triads, but, 
on the whole, arriving at a conception of historical development 


+? 


which largely anticipates the conclusions that the progress of 
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science and research has since made inevitable. Schlegel’s 
conception of a primitive universal civilization from which 
barbarism is a retrogression, is dismissed as hardly worth 
considering. Altogether his conclusions present a remarkable 
parallelism with those which Mr. Bagehot, in his Physics and 
Politics, bases on the established doctrine of Evolution. If 
speculation in regard to first principles is, from a practical point 
of view, so valueless as many would have us believe, it is strange 
that Metaphysics anticipated Science by at least half a century 
with reference to a matter so fertile in practical bearings as 
national development. What is least formal and abstract in 
He 


long run, to be of most permanent value. His doctrine that 


rel’s line of thought is probably what wili be found, in the 


D> 


conceptions as soon as they become explicit go over into their 
opposites, appears to be transfixed by Lotze’s criticism that 
conceptions never alter, though the things of the real world 
continually pass from the sphere of one conception into that of 
another. If the process, too, had the absolute universality 
which he asserts for it, it is hard to understand how Rational 
Freedom itself could be an exception. If the aileged principle 
were universally valid, should we not be forced to conclude that 
as soon as Rational Freedom itself became explicit in the 
world it must pass over into irrational bondage? It is hard to 
see, too, how from the absolute equivalence of the elementary 
opposites, from the theory that Being and Nothing are the 
same, anything but a seesaw between these elements could 
result. If the negative element is to be conquered in the end, 
must we not conclude that it was never, from the beginning, 
the full 
adopted by Spinoza, that Evil is negation, though little better 


equivalent of the affirmative? The Eleatic doctrine, 


than a barren paradox if taken as it stands, is yet much nearer 
the truth than the doctrine of the identity, or full equivalence of 
opposites. The former is, indeed, an approximate statement of a 
truth that has playeda great 7é/e in philosophy, and Is destined, 
perhaps, yet to play a still greater one. If Evil is not non- 
existent, it, any rate, as Spinoza very clearly recognized, carries 


within it a self-destructive element. If Reason, as he says, 
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ever persuaded us to lie for our own advantage, or even to save 
ourselves from imminent danger, it would persuade all men 
always to do the same, and then social existence and general 
laws would become impossible.!. Thus, it appears, the principle 
of lying, if carried to its full length, destroys itself. We have 
in this the germ, and more than the germ, of the Kantian doc- 
trine, ‘‘ Let the maxim of your conduct be such as can he made 
into Law Universal.” A further consequence naturally flows 
from it, vzz., that in as far as any nation, any theory, or any 
institution contains elements of moral baseness, in so far also 
does it contain elements of weakness ; that whatever survives 
in the world survives in virtue of that in it which is true and 
valuable. This is the kernel of the doctrine that has been 
preached in our day, with much energy of conviction, by Thomas 
Carlyle, and has vividly impressed the English-speaking world. 
Referring to the rise of Mahometanism, for example, he says: 
‘IT will allow a thing to struggle for itself in this world with 
any sword, or tongue, or implement it has or can lay hold of. 
We will let it preach, and pamphleteer, and fight, and to the 
uttermost bestir itself, and do beak and claws whatsoever is in 
it, very sure that, in the long run, it will conquer nothing that 
does not deserve to be conquered.,”’ If the real tendency of 
things were not good this could not be so. As it is, “ All that 
is right,’’ he contends, “includes itself in this, of codperating 
with the real tendency of the world.” If we can recognize the 
truth that this view of life contains, we must also conclude that 
the Intelligence which guides the universe is working out, by 
degrees, the realization of an ideal that is also our own. 
Carlyle’s doctrine is plainly a doctrine of the Survival of the 
Fittest among theories, religions, and institutions ; and here, 
again, we find speculation on first principles anticipating the 
conclusions of science. It differs from Darwin’s Survival 
of the Fittest, however, in this, that in it the “ fittest’’ has the 


definite meaning of the best and worthiest. In Darwin’s 


1 Ethics, Part IV, prop. 72. Compare, also, Part I, prop. 11, note, “In pro- 
portion as reality increases in the nature of a thing so also will it increase its 


strength for existence 
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formula, ‘the survival of the fittest’ can mean only the survival 
of that which is best adapted to survive. Like the Hegelian 
theory, however, it appears to more advantage in action than in 
its formulas. When we see how it is applied, we can perceive 
in it another meaning. Darwin himself finds in it a prin- 
ciple which must necessarily lead to the development of the 
social instincts, the unselfish side of our nature. It seems clear 
to him, too, both that the struggle for existence cannot fail to 
develop intellect in the race, and also that the development of 
intellect must secure the development of morality pari passu 
with it. We arrive thus by another @ prior? road at the same 
conclusion, that the real tendency of things cannot be otherwise 
than good. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty which stands in the way of 
our acceptance of this conclusion, is that which flows from the 
doctrine of the equivalence of opposites. It needs little reflec- 
tion to discover that the biblical conception of the knowledge 
of good as having entered the world together with the knowl- 
edge of evil, shadows forth a truth of widespreading significance. 
It is plain enough that the hero and the martyr could never 
have appeared in the world without the tyrant and the bigot. 
The delights of success for one man must, it seems, always 
bear a tolerably exact proportion to the agony of possible dis- 
appointment for himself, and of real disappointment for others 
similarly situated. If, by what we fancy as the fiat of omnipo- 
tence, pain were at once completely done away with, we might 
find that the principle of consciousness, perhaps of vitality 
itself, had perished. We are thus sometimes driven to 
question the very possibility, in the nature of things, of any 
fuller realization of happiness in the world than we find there 
now. It must be conceded, I think, that the negative principle 
must always be manifested there in some form. Without the 
possibility of disappointment, there could be no such thing as 
the serious pursuit of any purpose ; and the possibility of dis- 
appointment itself involves pain, and pain often of the acutest 
sort. It may be that we are dreaming altogether idly, in 


dreaming of a golden age ahead of us. This much, however, 
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is observable, that the negative principle can assume very 
different forms in different stages of the world’s development. 
In nature the only remedy for failure or imperfection is the 
prompt destruction of the forms that manifest it. When con- 
sciousness dawns, the place of destruction can be taken by the 
instinctive association of pain with what is injurious. With the 
civilized man, again, the mental representation of pain, say of 
starvation at some time in the future, can take the place of the 
actual pangs of hunger in the present. A further stage sees 
the approval of our fellows largely substituted for every other 
motive of action. The worst of all pains for us, then, is to be 
found in the fact of being shunned and despised by our neigh- 
bors ; and, at a still further stage, we can feel that even this is 
endurable so long as we are not forced to agree with our neigh- 
bors in detesting and despising ourselves, that being the one 


pain, at all hazards, to be avoided. If thus even we are com- 


pelled to hold that pain is something that we need never expect 
to see finally banished and extinguished, there is ample room 
for the amelioration of the world in the substitution of the 
more refined for the grosser forms of it. 

Out of such reflections on the nature of pain there dawns 
dimly on us the suspicion that we may be in error in fancying 
that Omnipotence could make all men happy and virtuous if it 
pleased. That may be as impossible, in the nature of things, 
as it is to make three angles of a triangle greater than two 
, 


ht angles. Virtue and happiness may be things that are not 


right ang] 
‘makable.’ If ‘making’ is a category applicable only to a 
limited aspect of the constructive operations of the human mind, 
it may not be applicable at all to those of the Universal Mind. 
What if, in the very nature of things, nothing better is achiev- 
able than that which has been achieved, and is being achieved ? 
We have wars still; possibly without them our civilization 
might fall into rottenness and decadence. They are not 
followed, however, nowadays by the enslavement and slaughter 
of unarmed populations. As, moreover, the customary law in 
each nation, when it gained sufficient strength, in the end 


created a tribunal to enforce it, so it seems possible that, when 
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the time is ripe, International Law, which now exists in the 
shape of custom only, may also similarly develop. We have 


’ 
} 


thus, perhaps, in the very fact of the existence of International 
Law, a prophecy of a federation of nations strong enough 
to make public war as impossible between civilized states as 
private war now is within them. 

Not many years ago we were in despair at the anticipation that 
the trend of our industrial civilization was in the direction, 
perhaps, of making the rich richer, but, at the same time, of 
making the lot of the poor harder to bear than it had ever been 
before. Recent developments appear to indicate that this was 
only a transitional stage. It is coming to be widely believed 
now that the unfailing tendency of every new invention is to 
shorten the hours and to increase the remuneration of labor, as 
well as to increase the purchasing power of its earnings. It 
seems on all grounds probable that the next century will see 
an enormous diminution in the physical miseries of the world, 
and it seems open to us, at any rate, to hail every achievement 
of science as something that is, without fail, hastening on that 
consummation. Impartial, unbiased reasoning appears to be 
all that is requisite to warrant our faith in the beneficence 


of the Mind that is guiding our destinies. 


WILLIAM W. CARLILE. 








DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR WATSON ON PROFESSOR FULLERTON’S TRANSLATION OF 


SPINOZA. 


PROFESSOR WATSON in his brief recension of a new edition of 
Professor Fullerton’s Spinoza, in the Review for May, is hardly 
nough in his own footing to point out austerely the ‘ slips’ 

thor. I do not speak of his philosophical criticisms. It 
s not wonderful that there should be a difference of opinion between 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Fullerton as to the extent to which the Hege- 

n theory of universals is to be found in Spinoza, or that this 

ference should, in Mr. Watson’s hands, take the form of an 
exposure of error. But translations are another matter. ‘Three of 
Mr. Fullerton’s his reviewer summarily marks wrong. (1) “The 

is omitted,” he says, “to correct his translation of the proof 
of Prop. I, Part II, the last sentence of which reads: ‘ Hence 
thought is one of the zvzfuife attributes of God,’ etc., instead of: 
‘Hence thought is one of the infinite mumder of attributes,’ etc.”’ 
That Spinoza’s aml ous phrase ‘infinita Dei attributa,’ differently 
rendered by different scholars as it has been, cannot in this place 
safely be translated, ‘ the infinite number of the attributes of God,’ is 
shown by the s ium which immediately follows. In it Spinoza 
les that sinc nity can be conceived purely in terms of the 


isht-attribute, there must exist (by the Cartesian ontology so fun- 


in his system) a being infinite in thought; thought must be 


ne of God's ‘infinite attributes.’ (2) “ In the scholium to Prop. VII, 


) ‘ T l ‘ . . ] a ‘ ; 
art II (p. 80), the sentence: ‘ For example, a circle existing in 
lature, . . . that is, the same thing,’ should surely read: ‘ For 


example, a circle existing in nature, . .. that is, we shall find the 
same things in every case following upon one another’ (easdem res 
nvicem Segui reperiemus).’’ Were, too, translations have differed, but 
Mr. Fullerton’s, and not Mr. Watson’s, agrees with the punctua- 
tion in the standard text of Van Vioten and Land. The singular for 

res is an obvious accommodation to English idiom. (2) “It 
may be added that the words mec ul/a alia de causa dixi, which 


cin the next sentence, are hardly ade juatel 


rendered by ‘I have 
said’; its force would be better brought out by such words as: ‘ And 


the sole reason why I have said.’ ” For one who charges careless- 
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ness this is the most unfortunate of the corrections. Had Mr. Wat- 
son cast his eye three lines further down in the same sentence he 
would have seen that the full rendering is almost precisely what he 
suggests, namely: ‘I have said . . . just for the reason that,’ etc. 
The common duty of keeping critical standards high would hardly 
have warranted my calling attention to these small details, had not 


prominence already been given them in this Review. 


DICKINSON S. MILLER. 


AN EXPLANATION, 


A reviewer deserves usually to be let alone after he has done his 
work, and the pages of a periodical should not be wasted in personal 
discussion with him, no matter whether he be thought right or wrong 
in his opinion. ‘This is particularly true when the author criticised 
is wholly responsible for the things against which complaint is 
directed. But there is one matter in Dr. Albee’s review of my book 
on Ethics which deserves public mention, and for which no blame 
attaches to his criticism, but rather thanks. I allude to the misprints 
which Dr. Albee has been so kind as to mention. I can only say that I 
was aware of these and some twenty others not indicated by my critic, 
and had sent them in to the printers on the plate proofs, but owing 
to a delay of six weeks in the publication they were forgotten by the 
publishers, and I have to accept the responsibility for them. I 
thought at first that I would forewarn my critics, but resolved at last 
‘to take my medicine,’ and then explain the mistake as | have just 
done. Three or four instances, however, noted by Dr. Albee, 
escaped me, and for these he has my thanks. 

On matters of criticism I shall have nothing to say, as I do not 
think the pages of the PHILosopHicaL Review the place to carry on 
a discussion in matters where I think Dr. Albee has both misunder- 
stood and misrepresented my views. I am only glad to see him 
frankly critical, and if I find it useful to correct what I must deem 
errors I shall find some other channel in which to do it. I only wish 
to be set aright before the public, both those who do read and those 
who do not read my book, in regard to matters for which I cannot 


be fairly held responsible. James H. Hystop. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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, , ° » ad . - io - vw. = » 
L’année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILton, 
ancien rédacteur de la Critique phil 


phigue. Cinquitme année, 


4 


1894. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895. — pp. 324. 


The fifth number of the Année philosophique, the organ of the 


French ‘ criticists,’ resembles its immediate predecessor in the nature 


its articles. M. Renouvier, who, in the fourth volume, gave an 


of its 


exposition of the teachings of Jesus, continues his New Testament 


researches with an interesting “ Philosophical Study on the Doctrine 
of St. Paul” (pp. 1-54). ‘The article belongs to the domain of 
theology, and d s not, therefore, fall within the scope of this 


Review. M. L. Dauriac’s contribution, entitled ** Neutral Phenom- 
enalism ” (pp. 55-84), is an exhaustive critique of Emile Boirac’s 
bo yk, L lad Pai J he mee. Then I WS One of a series of essays 
on the evolution of idealism, which the editor of the journal, 


M. F. Pillon, began in 1892. The present treatise bears the title, 


‘L’Evolution de Il’ idéalisme au XVIII _ siécle. Spinozisme et 
Malebranchisme” (pp. 84-199). The volume concludes with the 
customary annual review of the philosophical books that have been 


published in France during the previous year (pp. 201-321). This 
bibliographical part is the work of the editor, who, with a few strokes 
of the pen, outlines the essential features of a book and adds brief 
but pertinent criticisms. The eighty-six reviews give one a fair idea 
of the progress of philosophical thought in France. 

tion in particular demands the attention of the 
student of philosophy, and deserves the closest study. I refer 
to Pillon’s dissertation on “Spinozism and Malebranchism.” 
Ever since the physicist and mathematician Dortons de Mairan 
characterized Malebranche’s system as Spinozism, the historians of 
philosophy have spoken of the resemblance existing between the 
teachings of the father of the Oratory of Jesus and those of the 
outcast Hegel expresses an opinion in his Vorlesungen iiber 


Te Ww. 
die Geschichte der Philosophie (p. 411) that seems to have become 


traditional with historians of philosophy: “ Zs ist Spinozismus in 
anderer, frommer. theologischer Form. Nur dieser Form willen hat 


me Philosophie nicht den Widerspruch gefunden den Spinoza fand; 
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und dem Malebranche ist darum auch nicht der Vorwurf des Atheismus 
gemacht worden.” Victor Cousin dubs Spinoza, “ un frére de Male- 
branche dans la famille Cartésienne,” and calls Malebranche the 
“Christian Spinoza.” Kuno Fischer acquiesces in these views: 
“ Malebranche’s Lehre, richtig verstanden, ist die Lehre Spinoza’s” 
( Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, 1, 2, p. 84). Malebranche himself 
emphatically denied the charge of Spinozism in his correspondence 
with Mairan, and pointed out the differences between himself and 
le mistrable Spinoza. But his protests were ignored. Our historians, 
almost without exception, proclaim Mairan as the victor of the 
contest against the old philosopher, who, they say, puts an end to 
the controversy simply because he feels that he has been worsted in 
debate. 

M. Pillon does not accept the verdict of the histories of philosophy. 
Malebranche’s views have, he believes, been misunderstood, and 
therefore misrepresented. Mairan is so steeped in Spinozism that 
he is utterly unable to grasp Malebranche’s distinction between 
intelligible and real? extension, a distinction on which the entire 
system of Malebranche hinges. Malebranchism is not Spinozism, 
and this Correspondence, which is almost universally regarded as 
proof of the contrary, has been “the object of superficial, and often 
second-hand judgments, which it is necessary to correct” (p. 89). 

Pillon first examines the eight letters which passed between de 
Mairan and Malebranche. It appears that the physicist appeals to 
the philosopher for help against Spinoza’s system, “ whose arguments 
are so convincing and whose consequences so discouraging.” The 
whole trouble lies in this, answers the French Plato, that Spinoza 
‘‘takes the ideas of the creatures for the creatures themselves, the 
ideas of the bodies for the bodies, and supposes that we see these in 
themselves.” He mistakes the intelligible world, which is the 
immediate object of the mind, for the world of created extension. 
** Hence he confounds God or the Supreme Reason, which holds the 
ideas that enlighten the mind (gui renferme les idées qui éclairent les 
esprits), with the work which the ideas represent (/’ourrage que les 


idées représentent).” The distinction which Malebranche draws 


here, and has always drawn, between the intelligible world and the 
real or created world is what differentiates his system from Spinoza’s. 
De Mairan’s second letter betrays its author’s utter inability to 
grasp this thought. He confesses that he can form no clear concep- 
tion of what is meant by created or material extension and inte/ligible 


extension. It seems as though his study of Spinoza had filled his 








th Spinozist hallucinations ‘Intelligible space’ he inter- 


D> 


to mean t infin ittribute of extension, which, of course, 


n God or the divine substance; and ‘created space’ means for him 


17 of this infinite extension, Spinoza’s modi. ‘To see 


5s in God, therefore, means to see his modes, the so-called 


ted bodies, which are in God. Malebranche bravely attempts to 


eee ee ee Se ee ew ee ee ee ind. but witl 
his meaning ¢ ir to his friend of the inquiring mind, Dut with 
success. [he latter insists on projecting Spinozistic concep. 
master’s views until the wearied philosopher, despairing 

c self derstood oS le | ler 
I « but feel that he is ri His meé ing perfectly 


Y re two rate substances problem is: What is the 
veen the two Chis 1 was not sat ctorily 

d by Descartes; it remained one of the great stumbling- 

ks in his system Che Occasio1 sts took it up and offered the 
elist solution. That was o1 y out of the difficulty. 
turns his attention to it. J ght is something 


ly dist from motion. How, then, can motion produce 


ry > T as +] inn y +] ] ; Or if ’ 
ui wy 4 Lilt Bbiitida « oe ( Liat { 1 C LC lis hi, Ad | 
i Hov mind | he 1 xtet such 
] ry] +] come -« ] } +] 1, 
D i he ling 1S Impossible. ih dies themseél! 5 cannot 
oe mind: “the world or created extension ‘cannot 
he imm te object of the mind, because it cannot affect the 
» ritual tn S ar spirit Lil discerned. ‘The like sees 
Ke only. What w see 1S not - J worid, the real exten- 
but a world of ideas, an intellig vorld, intelligible or ideal 
| 1cé il in God or tl Suprem«¢ Reaso1 this God 
. 
\ { oO I l e < nsion 
< ( >; not e extens \ ch ve ( é tended 
1 t dea of the ext substance rT W h the 
I oOSet Ar body ot eat yace cannot affect the 


things in God, not in an extended God, but in a thinking 
ire ideas, not the extended material 
ts themselves Hence the r r material world is a “rra 
ta. Whether it exists or not, Malebranche does not know; 
es not “ prove that there is but one substance,” he only proves 
there is but one Supreme Reason, which embraces the ideas 
possible beings,” “ which act directly upon the mind of man.” 


not be sure that matter exists although, as he says, he cannot 
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doubt the existence of its idea. “For its idea is the real immediate 
object of my mind, and not matter itself, and I cannot know that 
this exists except through natural or supernatural revelation, as I 
have already explained in the /ntretiens métaphysiques. The intelli- 
gible world is in God, is God himself; for that which is in God is 
substantially all God (swdstanticllement tout Dieu).” “If God had 


» affect me as he 


destroyed the created world, and would continue t 
now affects me, I should continue to see what I now see; and [| 
should believe that this world still exists, since it is not this world 
that acts upon my mind.” 

De Mairan’s obtuseness would seem strange did we not remember 
his infatuation for Spinoza’s logic. His letters prove that he is not 
seeking for information but fighting the battles of his master. ‘Thus, 
in his fourth epistle, he shows signs of understanding what is meant 
by ‘intelligible space.’ ‘It’s an idea,” he says ; “now I grasp your 
thought. But ideas represent something, they presuppose an object. 
My idea of extension includes the notions of infinity, nec essity, and 
eternity. Hence, real extension must possess these properties, and 
if it has the same properties as intelligible extension, why, the two 
must be identical. And so you get to Spinozism after all! But, 
if there is nothing corresponding to the idea of extension, if it is but 
in idea ‘sans idéat,’ in God, then there is no corporeal substance 
at all, no bodies, for extension is the essence of body.” Male- 


branche wisely responds: Perhaps that is the case, ‘‘ perhaps there 


is no object corresponding to the idea (no ¢dééa?). I see nothing 
but the idea immediately, and not the ¢dééat; and I am persuaded 
that the idea has existed for an eternity without an zdéat, Ln un 
piol PuUIS CONCE i? gu il n'y Cn ap int.” 

Malebranchism is not Spinozism. Malebranche’s God is pure 
thought ; his ideas, which are eternal and necessary, are the arche- 
types of all that exists: we see them, and only them, hence we see 
everything in God. Pillon is right in refusing to accept the verdict 


of the historians of philosophy. 

In a second chapter Pillon enumerates Cousin’s errors in reference 
to this question. In Chapter III he undertakes to prove that the 
Spinozistic pantheism is derived from the Cartesian conception of 
matter. Extension is the attribute of a substance, matter. What- 
ever is extended is material. ‘There can be no void anywhere, every- 
thing is full, everything is substance. Hence, matter is infinite and 
infinitely divisible. Hence, it is also eternal and necessary, and 


therefore uncreated, or God. It is not always possible to tell exactly 
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veloped his system fro 


We « look i 


n the conceptions of his 
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to the principles of Des- 


it the chain of reasoning is 
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religion and metaphysics. As our modern mental science is a 


bint 


psychology without a soul, so our moral science has come to be an 


ethic without a Conscience. The author of the present work justifies 


+ 


the use of the term as follows: “It is in fact the business of science 


itself to give a fixed form to the wavering contents of p ypul ir con- 
ts, and that, not by a new coinage of words, but by the closest 


I P 4 


possible adherence to linguistic usage. This is indispensable for 


5 ( n in the rst place every de veloped inguage contains 
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devoted to an account and criticism of 
modern philosophers on Conscience. From ten to fifteen pages 


each are given to Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, S 
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hauer, and nearly forty to Herbart. In each case a concise résumé 


of the philosopher’s ethical system is given, with special reference to 


= t 


his conception of Conscience, and a brief criticism of the views is 





made, penetrating, suggestive, and affording good evidence of the 
wuthor’s sound philosophical training. ‘There is a very brief sketch 


of the place of Conscience in English philosophy from Bacon down 


S| 
to Darwin and Spencer, and a still briefer ac it of its place in 

> philosophy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

pees } iy Rh 6UAd pa SO sits Riad Aad i si aivdsad . 

] } ] + +} ] : ‘ ] +} +] + 
Che second half of the book is taken up with the systematic 
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mentioned “The starting point for all psychological investi- 
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n: Whether all these three elements are distributed equally 
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effects which they produce or 


A table is given (p. 178) comparing the higher 
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translate An/age exactly. By it our author means, not a ready-made 
faculty, but an original capacity and tendency under appropriate 
excitation to develop a specific mode of life. An examination of 
bic ical data is made to show that the accepted facts of plant and 
animal life can be explained only by the assumption of appropriate 


Anlagen. Coming back again to Conscience, and arguing simply on 


t isis of psychophysical parallelism without any metaphysical 
} 1 | 
issumption either of a materialist Oo spiritualistic sort, the autho! 
asserts “‘we are justified, yes compelled, to assume a special An/agi 
for ( science, because the peculiarit f the phenomenon in the 
individ nd in history, and the likeness of its utterances in the 
presence of appropri ite conditions of development, resist all deriva- 
tl trol ther f I Dp. 25 I} 1 | vever, must not 
tion n < Ii¢ biit IS | SO i1iS W Ver, 1uS 
be regarded as a universal principle or faculty already present, but 
as a psychica aISposilion abi ut whicn 1 thing turther Can be sak 
} } ‘ +} ] } ’ . ] ‘ ? 
but that it contains the seed otf the futu evolution. 
If now we are compelled to assume an original endowment to 
Tie - ni ( it ot ( I ( ) , I equ lly 
eX] n ast l ¢ | LLILY I I jually 
compelled to accept a real development as an explanation of the 
a rsity of its tteran [he eX} t1o of this development 1S 
oo a ; et a ee Nall ee . 
set forth 1n several highly interesting chapters, among which the one 


on the inheritance of Conscience is deserving of special mention. 
The views of Ribot, Lombroso, Darwin, and Weismann, as well as 
those of other less noted writers, are carefully considered. In fact, 


the discussion of all the main topics of the book shows a wide 


’ } = o48 
acquaintance, not only with recent ethical and psychological writings, 
| ] > on ] . } sae 9 ] sce 
Oo W nh the WOTKS ol Lneciogians, | PISLS, ANG SOCIOIOLISLS. 
1 1 } ] +] rer] na 
[he work as a whole may be described as a thorough and compre- 
} ° ai . . stare . ] la 
ve study of Conscience, logical in expos n and clear in style. 
l iuthor has consistently confined himself to the psychology of 


ethics, and never allowed himself to wander into the domain of 
} 


roper. One m juestion, however, the soundness of Dr. 


ly ( 
the discussion of Conscience includes the 
whole of the psychology of ethics. But the point at which the work 
is open to the severest criticism is its central thesis that Conscience 
uct of a special endowment. An Axn/age is to be assumed 
wherever we find a group of facts manifesting a distinctive peculiarity 
and an inner likeness. But we are not given any principle with 
which to determine how much peculiarity and likeness is necessary 
in order to prove the existence of an An/age, or by which we can 


discover how many An/agen enter into our mental make-up. The 
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on 


assumption is made that a specifically characterized feeling can 
result only from a special endowment. But it is not shown why a 
special feeling may not arise from a special group of mental factors, 
If, however, the author does not fully succeed in establishing his 
special thesis, the work does show most clearly that the merely 
indefinite can never be the adequate explanation of a definite devel- 
opment, that there must be something of specific character to be 


evolved as well as an appropriate environment for the evolution. 


F. C. FRENCH. 


Die polnische L tteratur Zur Geschichte der Philos pi le. Von 
Dr. HEINRICH VON StRuveE. Separatabdruck aus dem Archiv fiir 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Berlin, 1895. — pp. 8o. 


The most competent among Polish philosophers, Struve, Professo1 
of the University at Warsaw, has undertaken to give to German 
readers a full account of all Polish contributions to the history of 
philosophy. He has done it first in a series of articles in Nos. 1—3 of 
Vol. VIII of the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. These 
essays now appear in the form of a small volume of 80 pages. It is 
the first attempt to give a full critical bibliography of books and 
articles written in Polish on the subject of the history of philosophy. 
The result of Professor Struve’s investigations has been astonish- 
ing for the Poles themselves, for nobody expected that this special 
bibliography would contain as many as 200 titles. 

Struve begins with the earliest contributions to the history of phi- 
losophy in Poland, discussing the relative merits of the various 
authors from the sixteenth century down to the present time. In 
the fifteenth century Cracow University had many philosophical 
teachers not yet sufficiently known to German historians of philoso- 
phy, though some of them were named in Prantl’s history of logic. 
Later, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Jesuits monop- 
olized the teaching of philosophy, and taught Scholastic philosophy 
chiefly. The most important amongst them was Martin Smiglecius 
(1619), whose logic was used not only in Poland, but also in other 
countries of Europe, as can be seen from the fact that it was given 
for interpretation to Swift in an examination at the University of 
Dublin in 1685. Only in the second half of the eighteenth century 
began in Poland with Konarski (1773) a reaction against Scholasti- 
cism, under the influence of Condillac and the Scotch philosophy. 
The most eminent representative of this phase was John Sniadecki 
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(1830), Professor at the University of Wilna. His younger brother, 
Andreas Sniadecki (1838), a precursor of Darwin, made his readers 
acquainted with Kant Then began a Kantian era which lasted 
from 1581 to 18c0, and was succeeded by a period in which Hegel 


had much influence, but which also produced such independent 


thinkers Kremer (1875), Trentowski (1869), Libelt (1875), 


Cieszkowski (born 1814). 

rhe first book about history of philosophy published in Poland 
was an epitome of Walter Burleigh’s work, De vita ac moribus pht- 
losophorum ac poetarum veterum, published at Cracow in 1535 under 
the title Biographies of Philosophers by Martin Bielski (1495-1575), 
without any mention of the original from which it was translated. 
In more recent times Tyszynski gave a general history of philosophy 
in the first two volumes of his /irst Principles of General Criticism 
(Warsaw, 1870). ‘This author regarded Greek philosophy as a mere 
display of childish imagination, and was no more satisfied with the 


writings of Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and Hegel. In his eyes true 


philosophy began only with Hoene Wronski, because this Polish phi- 
losopher tried to find a solution of the problem of the future of 
mankind, which had been neglected by his predecessors. This 
strange view of the history of philosophy is that of a Polish School 
of Mysticism proceeding from Hoene Wronski. A more modern 


hy of M. Straszewski, Professor 


undertaking is the history of philosop 
at the University of Cracow, who, in opposition to Tyszynski, com- 
plains that the oldest oriental philosophers have not yet been suffi- 
ciently recognized, and writes a whole volume of his general history 
of philosophy on the philosophy of India, China, and Egypt. 

Struve enumerates and criticises a great number of monographs 
relating to different epochs of the history of philosophy and to single 
philosophers. He comes to the conclusion that many Polish works 
on this subject deserve the most serious attention from everybody 
1 the problems of the history of philosophy. ‘The diff- 
culty of reading Polish is not a reason for ignoring the works con- 
taining the results of Polish investigations, since these are for the 
most part translated into German, French, or English, or epitomized 
in these languages. Our author has been careful to mention all 
1 translations and reviews, and the systematic order of his work 
makes it very easy for everybody to find out at once what has been 
written in Poland on each single problem of the history of philoso- 
phy. In most cases it will be sufficient to look through this book to 


find a full account of the work of Polish historians of philosophy, or 
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to learn where such an account will be found. An English transla- 
tion of this valuable work would be a very useful supplement to 
] 


lay 


the English translation Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. To-« 


it becomes more and more difficult to read everything, but it ought 


to be always possible to know what has been written in every lan- 
ruage about a particular subject. , 
Ss" = -— pyect W. LuTosLawskI 


LE: thic: ade mionstral 7 Zz Ge Wlé trical ( rd. yy ai rd ait Z . 7 7nufo 
Five Parts, which treat (1) of God; (2) of the Nature and O) 
of the Mind; (3) of the Nature and Origin of the Affects; (4) of 


of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. Translated from the Latin 

' / of Benedict de Spinoza by W. HaLe Wuire; translation revised 
by AMELIA HUTCHINSON STIRLING, M.A. (Edin.). Second edition, 
revised and corrected, with new preface. New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1594. pp. Cv, 297. 

| 7) rclal f , r s } i /, (207 cl de vlad, z opt 


rerum itionem dtrigitur. Translated from the Latin of 
Benedict de Spinoza by W. Hate Wuirte. Translation revised by 
AMELIA HUTCHINSON STIRLING, M.A. (Edin.) New York, Mac- 


millan & Co., 1895. — pp. xxx, 62. 


It is hard to realize that less than ten years ago there was no 
adequate English translation of any of Spinoza’s more important 
works, none whatever of the #£//ic or of the 7ractatu 
emendatione. As so often happens in cases of the kind, the obvious 


need was met almost simultaneously by independent workers. The 


first contribution, not usually mentioned, was a translation of the 


Ethic by Dr. Henry Smith, published in 1886. This was foll 
in 1887 by two other translations of the same work, one by R. H. 
M. Elwes, the other by W. H. White, revised by Miss A. H. 


Stirlin lo Mr. Elwes we also owe translations of the 7Zyractatus 


theol politicus, the Tractatus politicus, the Tractatus de intellectus 
emendatione, and the £/fistolae (in part). All the translations just 


mentioned were first published in 1887. That they were appreci- 
ated and widely used hardly need be said. The Elwes trans- 
lations (in two volumes) have passed through at least three editions, 
and the White translation of the #/Azc appeared in a second edition 
last year. Now we have a translation of the Z7ractatus de intellectus 
emendatione by Mr. White, also revised by Miss Stirling It is cer- 


} 


tainly fortunate that we thus have two reputab! 


le translatio1 
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‘9 works of Spinoza which are most important for the student of 
tw } | 


phil SO] hy. At the same time, it is distin tly to be regretted that 


r. White’s translations o 1e Ethic and o 1e ractatus de 
h WI] t f tl / 1 of tl 7 f 
intellectus emendatione were not printed and bound in one volume, as 


the latter work is at once very brief, and the indispensable introduc- 
tion to the former. 
It is with the translator’s introductions to these two volumes 


pparently by Mr. White], however, that we are here principally 


concerned. The new introduction to the translation of the Z¢/ic is 
ng (105 octavo pages); and that to the translation of the Z7ac- 
fatus of proportionate length. Here, again, one must wish that the 


contents of the two volumes could have been incorporated into one, 
so that the introductions, which partly cover the same ground, could 
have been combined. It is not that one objects at all to the total 
length of the two, but that one feels that the same space could have 
been employed to better advantage. 


[he Zractatus is properly regarded by the translator not only as 


yrtant in itself, but as a great help to the understanding of the 
Ethic. ‘The introduction is largely of the nature of a paraphrase, 


1? 1 1] 


but is carefully and well done, and the translator takes pains to ex- 
plain the meaning of most of the technical terms used in the essay 
itself. The introduction to the new edition of the translation of the 
Ethic is much more elaborate than that prefixed to the first edition. 
In the latter the translator had said that his desire was “not to pro- 
vide a commentary, but a stimulus.” Rather more than that is 
attempted in the present case, and it may at once be said that we 
have here presented much that will prove useful to the student of 
Spinoza. First, a brief but interesting account of the philosopher’s 
ife is given; then a statement of the dates of publication of Spinoza’s 
various works, together with the substance of what is known regard- 


ing the order and time of their composition. Distinctly interesting 
is the comparison, in parallel columns, of certain definitions in the 
Short Treatise upon God, Man, and Man’s Well-being, the letters to 
Oldenburg, and the Z#/¢/ic. The remainder of the introduction is 
devoted to an exposition of Spinoza’s doctrine, particularly as con- 
tained in the Zractatus de intellectus emendatione, the ZTractatus theo- 
logico-politicus, and the £thic. Here, again, the treatment largely 
takes the form of a highly condensed paraphrase. This is perhaps 
not, on the whole, to be objected to, provided it be recognized that 
the introduction is calculated to serve rather as a commentary on, 


than as a preparation for, the translation. 
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It must not be supposed, from what has just been said, that the 
introduction is a mere summary. The translator takes his author 
very seriously, and does all in his power to inspire in others the 


living interest in Spinoza which he himself so evidently feels. In- 


deed, he probably goes to the extreme in emphasizing the ethical 
character of Spinoza’s system of thought. For instance, in one pas 
sage he says explicitly, what is assumed throughout: “ The ontology is 
subsidiary. What Spinoza was most anxious to do was to teach the 
true doctrine and treatment of human vice and human virt 
(p. xx). I cannot but regard this view, —not an uncommon one, of 
course, as on the whole erroneous. The Shert Treatise ind tl 
Tractatus de intellectus emendatione show plainly enough, to be sure, 
that Spinoza’s original aim was distinctly ethical. But the ‘blessed 
life’ for Spinoza lay precisely in contemplation ; so that if, in the 


beginning, the metaphysical side of his doctrine was a means miy, 
it later became, to all intents and purposes, an end in itself. 

The writer, who seems particularly interested in the religious bear- 
ing of Spinoza’s system, devotes twenty pages to an exposition of 
the Zractatus theologico-politicus. While recognizing the serious « 
culties presented by this treatise, he concludes that Spinoza’s “ obj 
was most distinctly not rationalistic criticism, but to put the Bible 
upon a pedestal and to strengthen its authority” (p. Ixii). rhis 
statement by itself, however, is at least ambiguous. Later on, the 
writer points out that “Spinoza’s scheme of salvation” is “purely 
intellectual ’’ (p. lxxxvii); and hardly seems to realize that a religion 
which consists merely in clearness of insight and suppression of 
emotion is, in the ordinary sense of the word, no religion at all. Of 
course, this does not mean that religion is necessarily zvrational 
that true religion is ever so; but that, most certainly, religion does 
not consist in mere rationality. The treatment of Spinoza’s decidedly 
obscure doctrine of the ‘eternity’ of the mind is rather unsatisfactory. 
After showing the difficulties, the writer concludes that: “ Spinoza 
believes that the more reasonable we are, the better will it be for us, 
both here and hereafter; for ws in some sense, although in what 
sense ws is obscure’”’ (p. xcvill). Nothing, surely, could be more 
non-committal than this. 

The ‘revision’ of the translation of the #7¢/ic has resulted in only 
a few verbal changes, and the paging in this edition corresponds 
exactly to that in the former one. The book is also supplied with 
the same fairly good index. It is to be regretted that, though the 
plates are practically the same, the new edition is distinctly inferior 


to the former one in quality of paper and clearness of print. 








In short translator h s readers with a really 
us luction, which, however, is likely to prove more sat 
factory as a comme! ry on the translation than as a preparation 
for it. While one may disagree in certain respects with his point of 
view, one must recognize that his treatment of Spinoza’s system is 
t more valuable for being so completely sympathetic. If these 
two \ mes were incorporated into one, which need not be at all 
bulky, they w d probably constitute a better text-book, on the 
wl , than we now have for the student of Spinoza. 

In cl x, one is tempted 1 uote a remark which the translator 
makes 1! footnote to the introduction (p. xl “The present 
opportunity m serve for saying that Sir F. Pollock’s Spinoza is a 
book which must be read by those who wish to study Spinoza. It is 
a type of what such a book should be, a model of accurate scholar- 
ship and of that genuine criticism which judges sympathetically after 
comprehension.”” One can hardly imagine any sufficient reason why 
this admirable book should remain out of print. The author’s own 
view of particular sides of Spinoza’s doctrine may have changed in 
the years past, and, as his work is now in quite another department 
than philosophy, he may not care to take time for revision ; but, in 


the meantime, the loss must be felt wherever philosophy is taught. 
It is probably not too much to say that no single work, in English, 
French, or German, is so well calculated to serve as an introduction 
to the study of Spinoza as Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: His Life 
and Philosophy. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory in Yale University. 
Chautauqua Century Press, Meadville, Pa., 1895.— pp. xii, 304. 

This is the first book on the zew or experimental psychology 
written in the English language. That it has been written exfress/y 
for the people will, 1 hope, be taken as evidence of the attitude of the 
science in its desire to serve humanity.” Such is Dr. Scripture’s 

own statement with regard to his book. It will be seen that he is a 

philanthropist. He lives up to the motto of his publishers, — “ The 

Many, not the Few.” Now we have no desire to belittle the work of 

those whose aim is to write scientific books that shall be intelligible 


and interesting to all persons, whether previously informed on the 


subject or not. But there is a formidable danger attaching to such 
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endeavors, the danger, namely, that in trying to be simple we shall 
be merely puerile, while in trying to be familiar with our readers we 
shall become offensively patronizing. Dr. Scripture, we regret to say, 
falls hopelessly into this pitfall. Imagine, for instance, a keen- 
witted business man taking up TZhinking, Feeling, Doing in a 
leisure moment, and reading the opening words: “ Eyes and No-Eyes 
journeyed together. No-Eyes saw only what thrust itself upon him ; 
Eyes was on the watch for everything.” A child of ten would be 
pleased and attracted by this sort of thing ; the effect on any intelli- 
gent adult would, we fear, be quite the contrary. Let us quote a few 
more passages. “In the first place, what is attention? It is a very 
sad fact, but I cannot tell you what it is” (p.89). “If I were writing 
a dictionary I would define memory as that portion of mental life about 
which everybody has been talking for three thousand years without 
telling us anything more than anybody of common sense knows 
beforehand ”’ (p. 239). Let us devoutly hope that Dr. Scripture will 
never write a dictionary. Notice the following flight of the scientific 
imagination: “ Probably no better illustration of this method for 
finding the threshold [of sound intensity] could be found than dis- 
tant footsteps heard in a still night. All is silence. The assassin 
in his hiding-place feels secure from pursuit. Suddenly he notices a 
faint sound; is it pursuit or imagination? It becomes louder and 
distinct enough to be clearly, though faintly, heard; avenging justice 
is athand. The intensity of the sound at the first hearing represents 
the threshold. The pursuers come nearer and nearer, but never 
think of searching the bushes by the wayside. ‘Their footsteps die 
away in the distance; the last faint sound disappears at the threshold. 
Silence ; escape at last” (pp.147,148). “ What is rhythmic action? 
Such a hard Greek word as rhythm (alas! there is no English word) 
must mean something very dreadful” (p. 253). Is the state of men- 
tal development to which these remarks are addressed that of all the 
non-psychological members of the community? If so, no wonder that 
Dr. Scripture feels the imperative necessity of acquainting ‘the 
people’ with psychology. The passages quoted are, however, models 
of dignity when compared with some of the illustrations, those, for 
instance, on pp. 39, 47, and 114. ‘The principle which governs 
Dr. Scripture’s attempts to write ‘for the people’ seems to be that 
expressed by himself on p. 248: “If you wish your class to remem- 
ber the story of Waterloo make a pun about it, and a bad one, too.” 
However, the best way to reach the multitude is a matter of 
opinion ; possibly a matter of taste. But a more serious criticism 
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must be made on Dr. Scripture’s book. He has incorporated into 





his text long extracts from the translation of Wundt’s Vorlesungen 


iiber Mens j ind Thiers: . recently made by Professors Cre ighton 

’ +1 ' ’ 
and Titchener, and has omitted to give due credit to the translators. 
Compare a large portion of his chapter on Emotion with pp. 372-380 


»~ | 
of Lectu n Human and Animal Psychology. There are other 


~ +} ¥ ty ] ’ »y cy . y ~ ~ 
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MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Logtk und System der Wissenschaften. Von PROFESSOR DR. 
L. Rasus. Erlangen and Leipzig, 1895, A. Deichert.— pp. xu, 36 


] 


, " | , | 4 
Professor Rabus’ preparatory description of his book as tl 


1e ripe 
fruit of thirty years’ special study of logical problems, is calculated 
to excite expectations which the present volume does not altogether 
fulfill. For though it affords abundant evidence of his minute and 
recondite learning, it seems to be somewhat deficient alike in the spec- 
ive power which seizes new and fruitful points of view, in cogency 


and firmness of argumentative texture which either constrains assent 


’ ; = P : 
lat lucidity and vividness Ol exposli- 


ion which makes the old appear in a clearer light. The excellence, 

however, of his bibliography and the historical accounts of the 

various lovical doctrines, which (as far as Germany is concerned) 
1 | } | 1 : 

seem to be I oht down almost to the moment of going to press, 


are likely t : his work permanent value as a handy book of 
reference, especially in cases where Prantl’s //istory of Logic is 
unattainable, or too elaborate, or not sufficiently recent. 

Professor Rabus begins by distinguishing as the two sides of 


Logic, the formal aspect in which it is the science of the process of 


cognition regarded in abstraction, and the more properly epistemo- 
logical side which takes account also of the other factors actually 
operative in the production of knowledge. As will, however, appeat 
in the sequel, it the former sense which has chiefly inspired his 


own treatment of tl ibject. Upon this preliminary discussion of 


+ 


the conception of Logic, there follows (pp. 4-55) a retrospect over 
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1 combines one representation with another It is this 
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1 (1 as the middle term of the Sy//ogism holds together 
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deplores (p. 230), that the construction of a table of categories has 
largely ceased to interest modern philosophers, and it is to be feared 
that he will not succeed in reawakening the interest. If he desires 
to do so, two ancient questions seem to require more elucidation. 
The first is, how precisely does he propose to establish the apriority 
of the categories and what precisely does he mean by a friort? The 
second is, how can he comp/ete the scheme of thought, if thought be 
truly “ genetic,” and we are not yet at the end of its evolution To 
the second question he may indeed be tempted to reply that the path 
of development is predetermined from the first, but by so doing he 
will only confirm a suspicion which already strongly suggests itself, 
viz., that his “category” of Development does not really develop 
anything new, and hence is not development in the modern sense 
at all. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the final section of the 
book, containing an “ encyclopaedic ” view of the sciences, seems too 
scrappy to need notice. The whole scheme is marked by a strongly 


theological tendency. F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
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[ABBREVIATION Am. J. P. American Jour? f Psy ¥; Ar.f.G 
Ph Archiv fiir Geschichte der f met. £ International Journal 
of Ethi Phil. M Phi ische M tshefte ; Phil. Stud.= Ph p 
Sti / / / ! y fi / ta 4 , 

Fii f V. / J t hrift z nschaftliche Philosophie; Z 
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dad. Sinn Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physi ie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Fah Phi hisches Fahrbuch; Rev. de Met. Revue de Métaphysique et 
Vor f FP irchiv fiir systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are 


self-explanatory. ] 


LOGICAL. 


BENNO ERDMANN. Ar. f. sys. 


Zur The orle 


Ph., I, 1, pp. 14-33; 


a r Be obachtung. 
2, pp. 145-104. 

These papers attempt to exhibit, with a view to logical purposes, 
the elementary ingredients of the concept and the elementary kinds 
tion. Confining ourselves to sensuous perception, 


of scientific observa 


we may say that a// observation rests on apperceptive or attentive 
perception. Apperception is used here simply as a comprehensive 
term to dk slgnate the content of those reproductive processes that 
accompany every perception of the developed consciousness. Of 
apperceptive sensuous perception two kinds may be distinguished, 
In the 


mediate. former, the elements are 


the latter, the 
Per¢ eption of the latter kind is the more common. 


the immediate and the 


assimilated: in associative process is mediated by 


memory 
Now one kind of observation is the Scientific, which may be defined 


images. 


as attentive sensuous perception for the purpose of determining 


according to concepts the object of perception. For this purpose 


the appe 


pI complex that is aroused through stimulation must 


rceptive 


be either a residue of, or disposition to, conceptual ideas. Thi: 


purpose demands, too, that this complex be as rich as possible in t 


number of its elements, for apperception is the determining facto 


scientific observation. Furthermore, an observation is imbued w 


science only when attended by a feeling of interest 


the spirit of 
Sx 1 ntific 


the manner of art. 


observation is an art: it cré 


ites its object as a type, after 


From what has been said of the part played by 
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classification. It is in general a judgme of experience. In all 
t} varie 7 4 rvational I the va 1] li isjon< ind 

S \ l¢ es ‘ se! Mat | ocess, ri¢ Various CIvVisions and 


distinctions, mentioned in the first part of the paper, cross and 


re-cross each oth A. R. HI! 


Context and Meaning. ALFRED Sipcwick. Mind, No. 165, 
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do not allow this ass imption to lead us astray. For the majority of 

assertions come to us in the first place as independent entities, and 

v re left to imagin es for them It is natural that there should 
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be a good deal of agreement as to the special use which best befits 
a given truth, and in this way we draw convenient rough distinctions 
like that between assertions of general rule and of particular fact. 
From our point of view, we cannot in strictness regard the premisses 
of a syllogism as existing independently of the conclusion —as being 
put together and the conclusion drawn from them. Premisses and 
conclusion have no priority the one to the other. They are related 
as the sides containing, to the angle contained. When the premisses 
gua premisses are fully apprehended, we have already the conclusio 

and until this joint effect is perceived they are only incompletely 
understood sentences. We have further to note that propositions 
undergo modifications in being combined into premisses. ‘The art 
of the logician consists in the skill with which he distinguishes 
between the meaning separately and the meaning when thus 
combined i.c., between the degree of definiteness required for each 
of these two purposes respectively. To change two propositions into 
connected premisses is to render one or both more definite than it 
was before. The danger in any syllogism arises from the chance of 


1 


ambiguity in one or both of the premisses. Hence the importance 


of the distinction between the ‘descriptive ’ and ‘non-descriptive’ use 
of aname. For only the former can produce améiguity, and only in 
dealing with this is the demand for a definition relevant. It is 


never the mere svdefiniteness of a name which gives the right to ask 
for a definition, but only such indefiniteness as in a particular use 
produces ambiguity. The controversial demand for a definition is 
always a quibble, unless it is a request for the removal of an 
ambiguity, — unless, that is, the assertion is regarded as a premiss, 
and the word to be defined as the middle term of a syllogism. 


EC 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Bemerkungen cum Begriff des Gegenstandes der Psychologie. 
’ . , ' V rv > + . - > 
R. AvenARIUS. V.f. w. Ph., XVIII, 2, 137-161; 4, 400-420; 
XIX, 1, 1-19; 2, 129-145. 


Our conception of the object of psychology has developed through 
three stages: the Naive-empirical, the Naive-critical, and the Em- 
pirico-critical. At the first stage the soul is regarded as an internal 
entity which forms the direct object of the science, and may be 
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known empirically In the Naive-critical period this conception is 
discarded. The functions of consciousness become the subject- 
matter of psychology. Even here, however, some kind of a sub- 


strate comes to be assumed, and we return to a dualism with the 
internal as the subject-matter of our science. At the third stage we 


first divide the world into ego and non-ego, and then rise above this 


dualism to find that experience, as a whole and a unit, is to be our 
field, no part of which can be explained without the other. We can- 
not, at this third stage, separate the world of thought from the world 
of ideas. ‘To consider the idea of a tree apart from its relations to 
the external world is contrary to the whole tendency of thought. If 


we say that all is sensation, we explain the known by the relatively 
unknown, and reduce the universe in the end to the unintelligible 
concept of the vibrations of brain-molecules. If we oppose the world 
of ideas to the external world of things in a spatial sense, we merely 


oppose the brain and more internal nervous organs to external 


objects. If the opposition is not made spatially, it is entirely mean- 
ingless. If we cannot thus divide our experience into two parts, one 
of which is the object of psychology, we must accept the totality of 
experience as this object. The full experience contains both the 
ego and non-ego in the complexity of their inter-connections. In 
ordinary spe 1 we abstract from this totality and make statements 


i 
of the relations between partial elements. Psychology must proceed 


from these elements, as they are found in common speech in 


abstraction from their relations, to their union in the complete 


experience. There we shall have neither inner nor outer, for both 
will be united. This division corresponds to the distinction between 
bodily things and affections of sense. Both belong to psychology, 
since they depend upon the individual and the central system of the 
individual. ‘This forms the ultimate test of the object of psychology. 
In our full experience there is no absolute metaphysical difference 
in kind between the physical and the psychical. If there were, we 


could not constantly pass from one to the other, nor say that one 
was the copy of the other. Matter is but an abstraction from the 
individual members opposed to the central member. The distinction 
etween a central member and an opposing member is that one per- 
ceives, the other does not. Logically we can discover no difference 
between a perceiving object and one that does not perceive. They 
differ in physical constitution and in function, but we can find no 
absolute difference between them. In every attempt to state the 


difference, we find ourselves tacitly assuming that conceivably the 
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lifeless might perceive. We can only state the difference between 

them by saying that there is a logical relation between the objects 
t] 


surrounding the perceiving individual and the central system of the 


latter, by virtue of which changes in the environment are accom- 
panied by changes in the central system. ‘This is a functional rela- 
tion between two partial experiences, no more transcendent and 
mystical in its nature than the physical and mathematical relations 
between our partial experiences. ‘The objects of psychology are not 


i 


different from the objects of the other sciences; they are the same 
objects regarded in a different way, as dependent on the individual. 
Not only do we distinguish ourselves from the objects around us, but 


] } 


certain objects to us are themselves subjects to certain of their sur 


roundings. This latter distinction is of the same kind as the former. 
We regard a mass of matter as a subject when there is a functional 
relation between the changes in its central system and the changes 
in its environment. We regard such a mass as a subject, not only 
when these changes are actually taking place, but also when they 
can take place if the circumstances are slightly changed. A man is 
a subject, potentially at least, when asleep, or even inembryo. By 
further extension of this concept, we see a potential subject in any 
stage of man’s development. We have here the means of passing 
logically from dead matter to a living subject. The gap between 
nebulous matter and the human mind may be crossed by direct 


logical steps, and our world-concept become a world-system. 


W. B. PILuspury. 


Observations comparatives sur la reconnatssance, la discrimina- 


tion, et association. Bourbon. Rev. Ph., XX, 8, 153-189. 


This experimental study was made for the sake of finding whether 
there is any established connection between recognition, discrimina- 
tion, and the association of ideas. To test the power of recogni- 
tion, the subject was given series of letters, or words in which a single 
letter or word was repeated. The recognition of such repetition was 
noticeably affected by the position of the word in its first appearance ; 
by the interest attached to the word itself; by the number of inter- 
vening words; and by the rate at which the words were given. 
False recognitions frequently occurred when some word roused the 
attention a little. In regard to the theory of recognition, these 
experiments call attention to the fact that recognition is not to be 
confounded with localization, nor with representation. It is an 
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intellectual feeding, a feeling of an easier and mor complete 
perceptior In testing discrimination, the subjects were asked to 
mark ¢ ( ence of certain letters in printed sheets. This 
was tried s of printed words and also with pages of letters 
jumbl ther sense It was easier to kee p count of 


re¢ f It was n l ¢ r to discriminate 
letters in t text with sense than in the other text of 
wort | ! m of discrimination is that of recognition with 
m¢ effort of the attention. If the recognition is complicated by 
articulating as one reads, the discrimination is more imperfect. In 
the experiments with association, lists of words were given, and an 
associate d word was writtel opposite ear h word in the lists. After 
| 
an interval of two or three weeks, the lists were given again, and 
certain series were repeated many times in order to determine th 
individu tendency towards variation. Intellectual instability hers 
: sm 4 + . : 14)]¢] ] } la . sats > 
is due to the possession of a wealth and abundance of associations. 
A compa 1. of the three tables of numerical results shows that all 
these processes are closely allied, but association and recognition 
eS a : as ly related al her th ae 
are evidentiy more intimately related to each other than they are to 


iscrimination. 
discrimination A. J. Hamun. 


De la ressemblance et de la contiguité dans l'association des idées. 


C. Dumont. Rev. de Mét., III, 3, pp. 285-3 


J 7° 

The law of similarity and the law of contiguity in the association 
of ideas being assumed reducible to a single law, some psychologists 
think that the law of similarity is only a particular case of the law 
of contiguity. They reason thus: 4 /riori, the idea of similarity 
implies a comparison, and consequently a relation, between two 
terms. rhis similarity can be established and perceived when both 
ideas are alr dy present in consciousness, but it cannot account for 
the association. Correct analysis of facts will show that where one 
idea seems to suggest another by virtue of the law of similarity, the 
suggestion is really made by virtue of the law of contiguity.— To 
explain by the law of contiguity, however, the facts cited by the 
adversaries of the law of similarity, is to localize states of mind in 
certain spaces, or, in other words, to assume an extended conscious- 
ness. Since this is an untenable hypothesis, we cannot assume a 
subjective contiguity, the subjective connection of mental states 


being the relation which the mind perceives between them. Nervous 














| 
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elements, not mental states, are capable of being united by conti- 
guity. But, it may be said, similarity is a relation between two 
terms compared and present. ‘The association ought to exf/ain how 
the second term is brought into consciousness, and consequently 
cannot be explained by a relation of the second term to the first, 
Che answer is that the first term being given, the rationality of the 
relation may cause the second term to appear. In support of this 
hypothesis, it is necessary to suppose a sort of elective attraction 
pertaining to each element of consciousness and making part of its 
essence. A careful analysis of the mental operations involved in 
artistic creation will show this to be a probable supposition. The 
results obtained from mental pathology, especially from hypnotism, 
catalepsy, and somnambulism, all favor the law of similarity. — 
Though from the psychological standpoint contiguity is unthinkable, 
from the physiological point of view it is easily conceived. From a 


~ 


correlation of psychological and physiological investigations a general 
law may be formulated: To associations of ideas by similarity there 
correspond associations of nervous elements by contiguity. Those 
who seek to explain the mind by the body might find in this an 
argument against the law of similarity, since it cannot be explained 


in terms of movements of the brain and nerves. The mind, however, 


1 
? 


cannot be explained by the body; neither can the association of 
ideas by similarity be explained by the contiguity of nervous 
elements. Similarity is an ultimate fact of consciousness. It shows 
the depth of the spiritual nature, which organizes, first, sensation, 
and then, progressively, the higher faculties of the soul. 


C. S. PARRISH. 


Ueber psychophysische Energie und ihre Factoren. XK. Lass- 
witz. Ar. f. sys. Ph., I, 1, pp. 46-64. 


This article is an additional chapter to the author’s book entitled 
Die moderne Energetik in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Erkenntniskrit: R, 
Assuming that all physical changes are changes of energy, and that 
all psychical changes are connected with physical changes in the 
nervous system, the attempt is made to apply the methods of Ener- 
getics in the field of psychophysics. That part of the energy of 
a system, a change of which corresponds to a change in the con- 
scious state of the system, is called psychophysical energy. It is 
the movable energy of the brain. Now energy is measured by its 
factors of capacity and intensity. The intensity factor, or potential, 
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“4 fs 


is that upon which the transference of energy depends. When such 


a change occurs in the brain, a sensation arises. Accordingly, the 
existence of sensation proves a change in potenti il of the psycho 
physical energy. In no other way can the factors of psychophysical 


energy be measured, since they cannot be determined by physical 


means. In psychophysics we experience directly the psychical side 


of the energy factors. For the capacity factor of psy« hophysical 
energy the name ‘empathy’ is proposed. |! mpathy is then a physi 
cal quantity, a physiological brain-function, and is defined as the 
relation of the whole energy at any change of the central organ to 
the intensity. Just as sensation depends upon the potenti il, feeling 
is correlated with the capacity factor of psychophysical energy. 
Increase of empathy indicates pleasure ; decrease, pain. The abso- 
lute value of the empathy is the measure of attention. Although 


neither empathy nor potential is determinable 


this theory gives us 
the advantage of a view over psychophysical conceptions, and agrees 
with the little that is known about the relations of feeling and 


sensation. E. L. Hinman. 


ETHICAL, 
Free-Will and Responsibility. D. G. Ritcuie. Int. J. E., V, 
1, PP- 409-31. 
lhe theological aspect of the free-will problem has given place in 


modern times to the scientific aspect, involving a supposed conflict 


between causal necessity on the one hand and moral responsibility 


1 the other. Let us examine more closely the meaning of these 
terms. (1) Scientific ‘necessity’ means only that nature is an intelli- 
gible whole. The opponents of necessity confuse it with fatalism 
its very opposite. ‘Necessity means an orderly, intelligible world, in 


which like causes produce like events. Fatalism implies a chaotic 
world in which events may happen anyhow, or at least in which there 
J rt d 


are arbitrary interferences with the orderly sequence of events.” 
Further, when we speak of man’s being determined by the laws of 
nature, we must not imply that he is determined by something wholly 
outside himself, for man is a part of nature. (2) What is responsi- 
[ am responsible for an act when my whole personality is its 


cause. The advocates of free-will, in accepting this statement, 


regard one’s whole personality as something incapable of further 
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analysis. We must an ilyze our person into the effects of 
experience ; the causal chain must t kel ihe opponents 
of determinism try to break it in three ways. TI maintain (1) that 
we can act without motives, or (2) that we make our own motives, o1 
(3) that while we seldom act without motives yet, occasionally, 1 
kind of miracle, we do The second view simply puts the inde- 
terminism one step further back, and the third introduces the un- 


scientific concept of chance. One reason why we are apt to believe 


, lL] ‘ } ‘ ary . . ’ ro , +} * ay . 
we could have acted otherwise in a given emergency, is that in calm 
retrospection wW underestimate the strength of the motive which 
actually determined us. ihe mere tact of ind 310n does not prove 


free-will. Surely a man need not act hesitatingly in order to act 


responsibly. We are constantly assuming the possibility of calculat- 


ing the conduct of people in given circumstances, and the inaccuracy 
of such calculations is due only to the incompleteness of our knowl- 


edge. It is often alleged that to deny free-will makes punishment 


unjust. Punishment has only three proper purposes: (1) the pro 
tection of society, (2) the warning of others, (3) the reform of the 


1 
| 


criminal. None of these is incompatible with determinism, or com- 


patible with indeterminism For “if a human being can w in 
thing without motives or can will to will without motives, what is the 


use of supplying him with motives to abstain from evil?” Deter- 
minism has suffered from the misconception that the ‘ character’ and 
‘circumstances’ which determine action are invariable. On the 


contrary, circumstances outwardly the same “are not the same, as 
antecedents of volition, to persons of different character and 
character is always being modified by circumstances. Too much 
emphasis has been laid of late upon heredity; too little upon 
training. People sometimes speak as if determinism were a prac- 
tically dangerous doctrine. But free-will is practically dangerous if 
it leads us to underestimate the effect of circumstances. True, free- 
will is useful so far as it leads a man to believe in the possibility of 
improvement But there is nothing in a determinism which holds 
character to be variable, that need contradict this belief. Moreover, 
such a doctrine as that of irresistible grace, totally opposed to free- 
will, might be more useful in keeping a man from sin. Lastly, we 
must notice that man is truly free only when his action is determined 


by reason. MARGARET WASHBURN. 








To the theory of automatism in morality the author opposes the 
follow ng cons lerations. (1) The expla vation of the highe r social 


instincts by referring them to the lower, is inconsistent with the true 


principle of evolution On the contrary, the lower, as containing 
potentially all that the higher reveals, is to be explained by the 
higher. Hence, the crude social instincts of the savage are to be 


understood by comparing them with the moral susceptibilities of the 
civilized man, rather than with the social instincts of brutes. (2) It 


is not true that the development of morality and of society have 





always followed parallel lines. The latter may not be regarded as 
wholly the cause of the former. Such a theory would not account 
for the individual reformer who is far ahead of his time. (3) The 
fact that moral practices appear before the consciousness of Right 


and Duty does not prove that moral conduct, without a rational con- 
sciousness of it, is the essence of morality. (4) The explanation of 
the genesis of the social conscience by referring it to a differentiation 
of the nervous system, is not satisfactory since social excitations can- 
not be investigated in the same way as physiological excitations, 
The definition of morality as health, of immorality as disease, implies 
the assumption of the very point in question, z7z., the automatism of 
the will. (5) The statement that morality has no significance except 
in society utterly ignores the worth of the individual as such, and 
this our belief in personality and the inherent worth of character 
will not permit (6) The acknowledged fact that in the highest 
known morality conscious activity is rare, is not inconsistent 
with the theory of the formation of habits of morality through con 
scious effort [he later unconscious movement in the moral sphere 
is but an illustration of the principle of the conservation of energy. 
Struggle and will may yet remain as the essence of the moral activity. 

Finally, there is in the common consciousness a universal feeling 
of the superiority of the individual to the external material world in 
time and space, and this feeling as a psychological reality must be 
explained rather than explained away, before a theory of automatism 


can be satisfactorily establishe 
e satisfactorily established. J. F. Brown. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


The [nti . 


t 


PPp- 3°7 319. 


rration of Mind. E. MontGcomery. Mind, No. 15, 


> 


The entire content which makes up our consciousness at any given 


moment exists only for that moment, and then passes completely out 


of existence lhe permanent and identical Something, therefore, 
which undoubtedly exists, cannot be anything that ever forms part 
of what is consciously present to us. Out of disparate and successive 
experiences the notions of ‘self’ and ‘object’ are formed. The con- 
scious states, being as such evanescent, cannot possibly afford the 
permanent substratum for the integration thus manifested. Further, 
none of our states of consciousness have as such any power to affect 
other beings. We do not perceive one another’s conscious states, 
and, if we consisted really of nothing but such stuff as consciously 
appears, we should be wholly imperceptible to one another. But it 
is certain that we do perceive one another’s being, and, therefore, 
what is thus perceptually recognized by us must be entirely different 
from our forceless non-perceptible mental states. ‘The specific activ- 
ities of extra-conscious existences stimulate in definite ways the 
organic sensibility of our own extra-conscious being, and it is this 
action and reaction which gives rise to the corresponding conscious 
states. — As to the nature of this extra-conscious reality which gives 
rise to conscious content, it cannot be denied that there exists the 
an outcome 


strongest prima facie evidence that conscious states are 
of the activity of that which becomes perceptually revealed to us as 
brain-structure. Central nerve-structure, therefore, or rather what 


1 


appears in consciousness as such, is veritable mental structure. It 
may be objected that this does not account for the identical subject 
which feels, knows, etc. The morphologically complex individual, 
however, is an organic unity, and why should not the indiscerptible 
extra-conscious being, whose activity has power to arouse in us the 
percept we call its functioning structure, have also power to arouse 
in itself a corresponding conscious awareness? The one case is no 
more difficult to conceive than the other. On this view mental 
integration and development would be due to the structural reten- 
tion and unification of modifications wrought in the extra-conscious 
reality through its interaction with the environment. 


Davip IRONS. 
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has perhaps been so widely and sympathetically read during the 
] | \ ; ) g the 


last decade by those who still maintain interest and confidence in 


theology. There are three main aspects of the Lotzean ‘ world-view’ 


which are especially fitted to influence current theological opinion, 


(1) First in importance and strength of influence is the fact that 


Lotze’s philosophy regards all its problems from a predominatingly 


iesthetical and ethical point of view, rather than from the purely or 


ly ratiocinative. (2) Lotze’s influence upon theology has 


ilso been great in the way of reconciliation. He proposes to give 


] 


both the mechanical and the spiritual principle unrestricted applica- 


tion to all realms of phenomena. He seeks to reconcile the two 
views of the world by showing “how absolutely universal is the 


extent, and at the same time how completely subordinate the 
significance, of the mission which mechanism has to fulfill in the 


structure of the world.” (3) Lotze is a pronounced optimist both as 


to the possibility of knowing God, and as to man’s divine nature and 


immortal destiny. Besides these three standpoints the author calls 
attention to Lotze’s conception of the nature of the world-ground. 
We seem warranted in saying that he is the only philosopher since 
Kant whose conception of Absolute Being is undoubtedly and 


definitely such as to be acceptable to a liberal, but truly theistic 


theolo ry He construes, def ‘nds, and Y lab rates the conce}] tion of 


the Absolute as a self-conscious, rational, aesthetical, and ethical life. 
Lotze’s doctrine of freedom, although leaving an unsolved and 
unsolvable contradiction in his system, is no less satisfactory in the 
eyes of the enlightened theologian. His doctrine of immortality will 
probably be less acceptable to many of the theologians of the present 
day. By the ‘immortality’ of the human soul, we must, he holds, 


understand a continuous life-development, carried over the dissolu- 


tion of the organism by actual processes of self-consciousness and of 


recognitive memory. This view must, however, rest upon the central 
truths of a dominantly ethical view of the world. Those souls, and 


only those, who establish for themselves the necessary connection 
vith what has worth in the thought, feeling, and plan of the ethical 


personal Absolute, will attain immortal life. LEC 


La logique de Hegel. G. Nott. Rev. de Mét., II, 6, pp. 


644-676; III, 2, pp. 184-210. 


In the third article of his series, Noél outlines Hegel’s doctrine 


of Essence, showing it as bare essence, as passing into and absorbing 
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the phenomenal, and in the various phases of reality, until we find 


y 


essence turning out to be, in very truth, the Notion. In this course 


we come successively upon the categories of sophistic, of science, 

ind of metaphysic, but the last properly belongs to the field of the 
Notion 

In his fourth article the author gives an outline of Hegel’s doctrine 

f the Notion, following the original as closely as in his articles on 


rrounds for this statement. H.C 


vious parts of the Zegic, and closing with the remark that 


h subjective logic studies are those which explain 


1 
} 


tively nature and mind. In the Logic are implicitly the 


f the system. Noél proposes to show in a subsequent 


Howe. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Companion to Plato's Republic for English Readers. 


} 
+ 


Being a 


Commentary adapted to Davies and Vaughan’s Translation | 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow 


), fort 


Fellow of University College, Oxford. New York, Macmillan & 

1895 pp. xii, 43 

Within the last few years there has been a sort of Renaiss i 
stu of Plato And not only t study of Plato, but the general s 
of Greek los y s | 1 carried on with great zeal and s Ss 
Eng Ir " Ital is well as amongst t Germa » whose 
savants oO Lt f le critical literat n the « ventional 
dissertation to t exhaustive treatises of ripe scholars Ches rious 
works t comp! 1 fragmentary products of Greek t t 
fro l to P from the philological x tical, his i 
| 5 S throwing a fulness o t on Hell S 
that is a l ition rennema Heg Schl er, 
Cous Br 5 o| ind Zeller have been for st a 
hist 1 O rs who hav sifted and ( led I ‘ 
phi ( il literatur But ot rs have done worl irdly less 
tl ug t cove rf oO eround as t wl Ss Or t S S lars 
Trendelenburg, Bonitz, Diels, Heinze, and Susemihl have made inval le 
contributions to the study of Aristotle, the Doxographs, and t Logos 
docti Wit ii ars t re has also been a flood of | SS | { ous 
works and magazin rticles on a hundred aspects of Greek l 
thought, but no one subject has attracted so much attention as Plat S 
In England Jowett’s translation of the Dialogues is by far the most t 
thing that has been done in the last fifty years towards a 1 f t 
study of the At \ " It has placed before Englis] rs an 
adequate version of the Greek original, probably the best versi« f tl 
Dialogues ever made into any language, with a series of . 1 
introductions that leave for the general student of Plato little to lesired 
Unquestionably the best way to study Plato is to study the Dialogues ther 
selves, to get the matter first-hand, and not through inv histor f los- 
ophy, however perspicuous and faithful his exposition may Such 
expositions may do excellent service when o has already O 
acquaint d with the matter and manner of Plato’s thought in the Platoni 


writings. Whether one gets one’s first-hand knowledge of 


conversations in the Greek or in Jowett’s English, I fancy make 


great difference. To be sure, something is lost in every 


ough not so much is lost in the translation of a philosophe 





Platonic 
s no very 


translation, 


ras in the 
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} } 


of writing such a commentary was suggested to him 


ugg yy the publication of 
Leaf’s Companion to the Iliad. The introduction consists of a series of 
very brief essays, occupying not half a hundred pages, on 7he Age of Plato, 
The Relative Date of the Republic, The Outcome of Previous Philosophy, 
Some Hints on Reading Plato, On the Greek Household, On the Unity of 
the State, The Greek ILdeal of Happiness, and Zhe Structure of thé 
Republic. Although these essays are very brief and unpretentious, they 


clear the way for the ordinary student to an intelligent appreciation of some 


of the main questions relating to the Aefudlic. They are drawn for the 
most part from Hegel, Jowett, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Burnet, and the 
materials from these various sources have been happily put together and 
form a good, though perhaps a somewhat scanty, introduction. I fancy 


there are few University Extension manuals which compare favorably with 
this one. The notes tell us little that is new, but they tell us much that is 
good, and they are very admirably arranged, lucid in statement, and just 


] 


1 in which the average student needs to be helped. 


the things are explained 
An excellent feature of the volume is a list of books suggested at the end 


, 


of each essay for the student’s reading, so that anybody with the diligent 
use of this apparatus ought to gain a very considerable acquaintance with 
the Repudlic and with the times in which it was produced. The book is 
further equipped with a good index of fourteen pages, with references to 
Davies and Vaughan’s translation, to the pages of Stephanus, and to those 
of the Companion. The whole volume is well constructed for convenient 
use, and should come into the hands of every student of Plato, however 


extended his acquaintance with the Dialogues may be. W. A. H. 


Plato and the Times he lived in. By J. W. G. Van Oorpt, Lit. Hum, 


Dr., Member of the Cape of Good Hope University Council. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff ; Oxford, James Parker & Co., 1895. — pp. 266. 


A very different work from the commentary of Bosanquet on the 
Republic, is the little volume which appeared a few months ago under the 


above title, printed in Holland and published at The Hague and Oxford. 


Bosanquet’s book is clear, direct in statement, written with reference to 
definite ends, and has a high pedagogical value, while the work of Van 
Oordt is rambling, diffuse, vague, and has little or no pedagogical worth. 
The book is phlegmatically and sluggishly written, with a minimum of 
perspicacity in statement. The whole volume bears the unmistakable 


signs of carelessness in preparation : mal-arrangement of matter, indifferent 


English, irrelevancy of many paragraphs, absence of headlines (unless one 
concedes as headlines the bold repetition of the title of the book two 


} 


hundred and sixty-five times), want of any sort of index (the lack of a 


preface may well be forgiven), and perfunctory footnotes. The book is 





not philosophically conceived ; by which I mean, the metaphysical and 


ethical concepts of the Dialogues are not handled in their genesis, inter- 
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} ; ] | , 
t do very ina \ l | iuthor appears 
| re 
. , 1 
t e { ue with the political and liter events contemporaneous with 
’ . ‘ 1 f 
Plato, tt course and meanings a! t forth in an irritatingly confused 
| I As for t tl t becon ¢ of pra t il servi e, 
as the t hopes, by turning attent to ““ancient Greece and her heroes 


in t of and literature, espe: ly in those parts of the world 


whe! and tter condition of t in still bro t about than 


that now wit . 1 in t old seats of European civ ition” (p. : »), it 


in ( III ( 16) u tellig , as is also t first sentence in the 
para 9 yr at t mi ( 11, and these are only types of 
frequ sent es ‘ ues 55, 5¢ the masses 
( rule of the Four l s put a period to” [45], 

old neuage for a voungster” [95], 1360 (iootnote), 204 (footnote), 
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system,” to present in a way that could be understood by beginners, some 


of the most fundamental doctrines of modern Logic regarding the real 


nature of Judgment and Inference. Even a glance at the table of contents 


is sufficient to show that Mr. Bosanquet’s purpose is very different from 


that of the ordinary school logician. The titles of the ten lectures are as 


follows: I. The Problem of Logic ; II. Judgment as the Consciousness of 
a World; III. The Relation of Logic to Knowledge; IV. Types of 
Judgment and the General Conditions Involved in Assertion: V. 1 

Proposition and the Name; VI. Parts of the Judgment, and its | 


VII. The Categorical and the Hypothetical Judgments ; VIII. Negat 


and Opposition of Judgments ; IX. Inference, and the Syllogistic Forms ; 
X. Induction, Deduction, and Causation. 

It will be at once noticed that the usual division of th k into S 
dealing with Concept, Judgment, and Syllogism, is not observed, and that 
the chapters dealing with The Laws of Thought, The Rules of t 
Syllogism, and other familiar topics, nowhere find place. Indeed, t 
opinions of the authors of text-books on the subject, as to what constitutes 
th ssentials « logit seem to have been set con t del 
It is. however, just for this reason that the book is interestin It ce ; 
no docttr that is essentially new, but is a reénforcement a restat t 
in a more poy ir W of the main positions advanced in t iuthor’s larger 
work on t t ] views which it presents regarding the nature of 
Know ore t f tion of Thought, are in large meé re common to 
ill who have l ed by t Post-Kantian Philoso; 

Hitherto, however, these views have not found uttera in elementary 
text-books on Logic, nor been generally advanced in the class-room. M 
teachers who have become convinced that formal Logic gives an altogether 
misleading account of the nature of Thinking, are yet persuaded that the 
discipline which it affords, and its obvious practical advantages, 1 ler it 


worthy of a place in the academic curriculum. And they are, perhaps, also 


deterred from presenting what they consider to be a more ad juate doctri 
by the difficulty in rendering this latter intelligible to persons who have had 
no previous philosophical training. Io such persons it will be encouraging 


to know that Mr. Bosanquet is inclined to believe that his experiment by no 


means proved that this undertaking is impossible or unpract il “So t 
as I could see,” he says, “the attempt to go to the heart of the subject, 
however imperfectly execut d, was appreciated by the students, and rewarded 
with a serious attention which would not have been comn led t 


trivialities of formal Logic, although more entertaining and less abstrus« 
(p. v.). 

Every one engaged in teaching the subject will feel thankful that this 
experiment has been made, and by an experimenter so eminently qualified 
as Mr. Bosanquet. After a careful examination of the work as a possible 
substitute for the ordinary text-books. however, I have come to the con 


lusion that it will not do. It will not do, it seems to me, to discard ina 
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lump what tl r is pleas t ti ities of formal logic.” 
The very fact that the old distinctions have held their ground so long would 
seem to licate that the main they must correspond to some aspects or 
stages in the real processes of thinking, though as they are usually inter- 
preted, they may set inimportant and barren. The most urgent need of 
t : nce at the present time is for a restatement and reinterpretation 
of t old external distinctions from the point of view of actual use and 


function. }. & GC. 


Dualism and Monism and other essays. By JOHN Vettcu, M.A., 


late Professor of Logic and Rhetor in the University of Glasgow. 

Edited by R. M. Wenley. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood 

& Sons, 1595 I xlll, 221 

This | It 1S Mr. W le} ex] lains, of a composite nature. It 
contains selections from the papers left behind by the late Professor 
Ve , and consists of two essays entitled “« Dualism and Monism ” (pp. 3- 


118) and “ History and the History of Philosophy” (pp. 119-174), an essay 
on the “ Theism of Wordsworth ” republished from the Transactions of the 
Wordsworth Society, and an introductory note on Professor Veitch’s life 
and thought by Mr. Wenley. On the whole, the last two mentioned will 
probably be found most interesting by the reader, though from the nature 
of their subjects they are less likely to provoke the critic’s comment. The 
other two essays, on the other hand, cannot, even indulgently, be described 


as important contributions to philosophy. They manifestly lack the author’s 


final revision and elaboration. That on the History of Philosophy is 
avowedly a mere fragment. That on Dualism and Monism is handicapped 
by the awkwardness of its method of exposition. Professor Veitch was of 
course throughout his life a stanch Cartesian and two-substance-duailist, 
and as such had to define his position against all who have been so far 
sicklied over by Criticism as to remain on the epistemological plane, 
reluctant to commit themselves to tl ti eory ol absolute substances, or to 
admit the existence of anything but phenomena. Sut it may be doubted 
whether Professor Veitch did well to explain himself by a polemical exposi- 
tion of another, and whether he might not have found a more representative 


and better known champion of the views in question than Professor Dauriac, 
at least for English readers. Even as it is, Professor Veitch makes some 


p. 114, 115), and shows that the course 


acute and interesting remarks (¢.g., | 
of philosophy is not all plain sailing even if we adopt Lotze’s somewhat 
naive device of rejecting Substance but retaining Substantiality. But on the 
whole one does not come away from the perusal of Professor Veitch’s re- 
marks with the conviction that the practical difference between him and his 
opponents is very great, or that he in all cases fully appreciates the weight 
of their arguments. The essay on history is directed mainly against the 


Hegelian notion that the logical process is to be identified with the historical 
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succession of events. Here he may be considered to have proved his point, 
and to have exhibited the futility of Hegel’s struggle with the facts. But 
he also here treads on familiar ground, and I am unable to discover any- 
thing new in the matter, or striking in the form of his statement; one is 
impressed rather by the lack of concrete illustrations which would doubtless 


have been worked out had the author been spared to complete his task. 


Psychology of Childhood. By F. T. Tracy, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Philosophy in the University of Toronto. Second edition. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. — pp. xiii, 170. 


This is the second edition of a little book which appeared first in 1893, 
and no changes of importance are to be noted in the new edition. “When 
and how do mental phenomena take their rise in the infant consciousness? 
How far are they conditioned by heredity, and how far by education, in- 
cluding suggestion? What is the nature of the process by which the auto 
matic and mechanical pass over into the conscious and voluntary?” These 
are the chief questions discussed. “ The inquiry proceeds along the li 
usually followed by psychologists, and treats the mental endowment, from a 


al 


genetic point of view, in the following order: sensation, emotion, int 
volition.” In addition to this there is a separate chapter on child-language, 
the longest and most important chapter in the book. The author presents 
concisely and clearly the results of much careful observation of children by 
himself and others. He avoids the too common error of writers in this 
field of substituting unwarrantable hypotheses for facts, but, on the other 
hand, he shows a readiness to admit anything as fact which has been put 
forward by any observer of good standing. An important feature of the 
book is the list of published and unpublished sources of information at the 
end. A. R. HILL. 


Grundriss der Erkenntnistheorie und Logik. Von WILHELM SCHUPPE. 

Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1894. — pp. viii, 186. 

This volume aims to be, in the first place, a real contribution to science, 
and the author apologizes for having condensed so much nxew and izmfpor- 
fant matter into such small compass. In the second place, he hopes that 
it will be of service to teachers in the higher schools who are called upon to 
introduce students to philosophical study. In the first part of the book the 
chief Epistemological questions of the present time are briefly discussed, 
and in the second part there are several chapters which might be said to 
deal with Logic proper. The treatment is not very systematic, which may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that the author ir so brief a compass has 
attempted to break with old-time methods, and to place himself in line with 
the larger treatises on Logic, such as Wundt’s and Sigwart’s. 

A. R. HILL. 
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The following books have also been received 

Die Urtheilsfunktion. Eine psychologische und _ erkenntnis-kritische 
Untersuchung. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Braumiller, 1895 pp. xiv, 269 

Kant-Studien. Von Dr. Ertcu ApIcKES. Kiel unds Leipzig, Lipsius & 
Tischer, 1895. pp. 185. 


Du Um wa ’ Mn der Hu ‘ahrne hi 711 y/ VP the Sen aur h dte Me hanti iy he 


Methode. Von Dr. HERMANN SCHWARZ. Leipzig, Duncker & Humbl 
1895. pp. Xx, 411. 

Lehrbuch der Allzemeinen Psychologi Von Dr. JOHANNES REHMKI 
Hamburg und Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1894 pp. 582. 

G ichte der Philosophie tm Grundriss. Von DR. RUDOLF EISLER. 
Berlin, S. Calvary & Co., 1895. pp. vil, 328. 


Die Staatslehre Spinozas. Von Dr. JosEF Horr. Berlin, S. Calvary 


Die Entwickelung des Menschen und der Menschheit. Von EGon 
ZOLLER. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1895. p. 116. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Von DR. RUDOLF STEINER. Weimar, Emil 
Felber, 1895. — pp. ix, 125. 

Zur Erinnerung an Gustav Glogau. Von PAuL DEuSSEN. Kiel und 
Leipzig, Lipsius & Tischer, 1895. 1s 

Einleitung in die Philosophie. Non OSWALD KULPE, Professor an der 
Universitat Wurzburg. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1895. — pp. viii, 276. 


Psychologie des foules. Par GUSTAVE LE Bon. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — 


Les trots socialismes. Par PAuL BoILLey Paris, Alcan, 1895. — 
pp- vi, 477. 


La superstition socialiste. Par R. GAROFALO. Traduit de I’Italien 


par AUGUSTE DIETRICH. Paris, Alcan, 1895. pp. xvi, 296. 
Kant et Fichte et le probliéme de l'éducation. Par PAUL DUPROIX. 
Genéve, Georg & Cie, 1895. Pp- 237 


11 concetto di infinito e il problema cosmologico. Da MARIO NOVARO. 


Roma, G. Balbi, 1890s. — pp. 67. 

Religions of India. By EDWARD WASHBURN Hopkins, Ph.D. Boston 
and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. pp. xili, 612. 

Diseases of Personality. By Tu. Rigor. Authorized translation, 
second, revised edition. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1895.— 
pp. vill, 163. 

Pan-Gnosticism. By Noe WintTER. New York and London, Trans- 
atlantic Publishing Co., 1895. — pp. 184. 














NOTES. 


With the September number the American Journal of Psychology enters 
upon its seventh volume. The preceding volumes (1887-1895) have been 
edited by President G. Stanley Hall (Clark University). For the future, 
the editorial responsibility will be shared by President Hall, Professor E. C. 
Sanford (Clark University), and Professor E. B. Titchener (Cornell Uni- 
versity). A codperative board has been formed, which includes the names 
of Professor F. Angell, Professor H. Beaunis, Professor J. Delboeuf, Dr. 
A. Kirschmann, Professor O. Kilpe, Dr. A. Waller, F.R.S., and Professor 
H. K. Wolfe. The /ournal will be devoted exclusively to the interests 
of experimental psychology (psychophysiology, psychophysics, physiological 
psychology, etc.). Each number will contain, as heretofore, original articles, 
reviews and abstracts of current psychological books and monographs, and 
notes upon topics of immediate psychological importance. Contributions 


may be addressed to any of the three editors. 


Professor R. Adamson, of Aberdeen, has been called to Glasgow to fill 


the chair of Logic and Metaphysics, rendered vacant by the death of Pro- 


fessor Veitch. 


Rev. W. L. Davidson, L.L.D., Parish minister of Bourtie, Aberdeenshire, 
succeeds Professor Adamson at Aberdeen. He is the author of 7he Logi 
of Definition, Theism and Human Nature, etc., and was formerly Examiner 


in Philosophy at Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 


James E. Russell (A.B., Cornell, Ph.D., Leipzig) has been appointed 


Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University of Colorado. 


M. S. Read (A.B., Acadia, Ph.D., Cornell) has been elected to the 


Professorship of Philosophy in Colgate University. 


Several changes have been made in the faculty of the Sage School of 
Philosophy. Associate-Professor J. E. Creighton has been appointed full 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. Assistant-Professor E. B. Titchener 
has been raised to the rank of full Professor of Psychology. The following 
additions have been made to the staff: David Irons (A.M., St. Andrew’s, 
Ph.D., Cornell), Lecturer in Philosophy ; Walter B. Pillsbury (A.B., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska), Assistant in Psychology; Charles Gray Wagner 
(A.B., Cornell, M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons N. Y., Super- 
intendent of the Binghampton State Hospital), Special Lecturer on Mental 


Diseases. 
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Perception, of Movements by means of 
the Eye, (s) 96; Of Brightness, Varia- 
tions of, (s) 97. 

Personality of Hamlet, (4) 344. 

Philosophy, of Herbert of Cherbury, (s) 
109 ; Of Herbert Spencer, An Intro- 
duction to, (4) 116; For and Against 
the Teaching of, (4) 119; Moral and 
Political, (4) 121; Of Hegel, Prole- 
gomena to the Study of the, (7) 187; 
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In Russia, (s) 225; Of Mind, (4) 230, 
(r) 427; Of Spinoza, (4) 340 ; Outlines 
of the History of, (4) 343; Of Com- 
mon Sense, (s) 455; Speculative, On 
the Principles of Thomas Aquinas, 
(4) 456; Of Mill, (4) 572; Of Free- 
dom, (4) 573; Text-book of, (4) 574; 
Polish Literature on the History of, 
(rv) 654. 

Plato, A Companion to his “ Republic,” 
(4) 680; And the Times he lived in, 
(4) 652. 

Pleasure, and Pain Defined, (a) 22; 
Emotion and, (s) 443; Worth of, 
and Notion of Worth, (s) 446. See 
Feeling. 

Polish Literature on the History of 
Philosophy, (*) 654. 

Progress, Moral, (s) 332. 

Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’s 
Philosophy, (7) 1587. 

Psychiatry and Psychology, (#) 352, (4) 


575: 

Psychical, States, Intensity of, (s) 327 ; 
Work, (s) 441; Activity, Relation of, 
to Breathing, (s) 444; Life, Influence 
of Sensations of Sight on Physical 
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Extended, (s) 558. 
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mentary Logic, (s) 94; Basis of Train- 
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(2) 240; Review, (~) 240; Importance 
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of the Evolution of Nations, (4) 457; 
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in, (7) 531; Remarks on the Subject 
Matter of, (s) 668; Of Childhood, (4) 
686. See Experimental Psychology. 
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Recognition, Discrimination and Asso- 
ciation, Comparative Observations 
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Religion, Evolution of, (s) 564. 

Renan, His Theory of God and Nature, 
(s) 224. 

Republic, of Plato, A Companion to, 
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Rhythm, Difference of Time and, in 
Music, (s) 325. 

Ribot, Th., (7) 240. 

Rights, Natural, (4) 233, (7) 319. 
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Russell, Professor J. E., (7) 688. 
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Sage School of Philosophy, (#) 688. 
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duction to the Theory of, (7) 423. 

Self, Assertion and Self-Denial, (s) 448 ; 
Consciousness, Social Consciousness, 
and Nature, (a) 465, 577. See Soul 

Sight, Outward Projection of Images of, 
(s) 211; Sensations of, Influence on 
Physical and Psychical Life, (s) 444 

Social, Evolution, (7) 82; Progress, 
Ethics of, (s) 217; Consciousness, 
Self-Consciousness and Nature, (a) 
465, 577: 

Sociology, Problem of, (s) 336. 

Socrates, (s) 108. 

Sorley, Professor W. R., () 128. 

Soul, Immortality of, (s) 104; Con 
ception of, in Ancient Egypt, (s) 110; 
Supposed Uselessness of, (5) $50. See 
Self 

Space, Number and, Our Notions of, 
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Spencer, Introduction to the Philosophy 
of, (4) 116; Comte, Mill and, (4) 229, 
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Spinoza, (7) 194; Philosophy of, (6) 
340; Professor Fullerton’s Transla 
tion of, (@) 641 ; Ethics and Treatise 
on the Improvement of the Under 
standing, (7) 656. 

State, Nature of the, (4) 461. 

Symbolism, Psychological Laws of, (4) 
458. 
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Teleology of Virtue, (s) 334. 

Theology, Lotze’s Influence on, (s) 677 

Theory, of the Formation of the Con- 
cepts of Natural Science, (s) 205 
Of Emotion, (s) 207; Of the Absolute, 
(s) 219; Of Art, (s) 331 ; Of Inference, 
Some Points in, (a) 407; Of Science 
and Metaphysics, Introduction to, 
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Thinking, Feeling, Doing, (7) 659. 


Thought, and Reality, Relation of, (s) 
224; Lotze’s Doctrine of, (7) 435. 
Time, and Common Sense, (s) 103; 
Process, Metaphysics of, (s) 221; 
And Rhythm in Music, Difference of, 
(s) 328; Process, The Absolute and 
the, (a) 353, 486. 
Titchener, Professor E. B., (7) 464. 
Training, Psychological Basis of, (s) 212. 
Transcendental Psychology, (s) 339. 
rransfinite, Concept of, (s) 206. 
Truth as Apprehended and Expressed 
in Art, (5) 95. 
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Universal, Certainty of, (4) 114. 
Unknowable, Abuse of, in Morality, (s) 
559: 
Utilitarianism, Recent Criticisms of, 
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Visual Images, Outward Projection of, 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


; Edited by J. G. SCHURMAN and J. E. CREIGHTON. 

Tue REVIEW is a bi-monthly journal devoted to the interests of Philosophy, 
embracing under that title, Psychology, Logic, Aesthetics, Ethics, Metaphysics, and 
Philosophy of Religion. It has now completed its third year, and has already 
been recognized both in Europe and America as one of the leading philosophical 
magazines. The REVIEW is not the organ of any institution, or of any philo- 
sophical school. Though receiving support from private endowments, so that its 
financial basis is sound and durable, the terms of the subsidy require that the 
REVIEW shall be an absolutely free organ, national and international, of 
contemporary philosophy. 

The REVIEW usually contains 128 pages, of which a little more than one- 
half is given to original articles and discussions. The remainder includes 
carefully prepared critical reviews of the most important books, classified sum- 
maries of articles appearing in the leading American and European philosophical 
journals, prompt and trustworthy accounts of the contents and character of new 
books, and notes of general interest regarding philosophers and the progress of 
philosophy. Special attention is called to the classified summaries, which enable 
a reader of the REVIEW to learn at a minimum of trouble, labor, and expense, 
what results and conclusions, bearing on the subject in which he is especially in- 
terested, are appearing from time to time in the other philosophical periodicals. 

About two years ago the REVIEW undertook to furnish its readers with an 
exhaustive Bibliography of the German works dealing with the Philosophy of 
Kant. At the beginning of the present year, however, it was thought better to 
discontinue its publication in the REVIEW, and to carry on this extremely valu- 
able contribution to the history of philosophy by issuing supplements from time 
to time, the first to appear in June, 1895, the second in January, 1896. The last- 
mentioned will bring the Bibliography down to 1804, the year of Kant’s death, and 
contain a complete index of the work up to that date. The supplements will be 
sent free of charge to all subscribers of the REVIEW. The price when sold 
separately will be 75 cents for each part. As our readers are already aware, 
Dr. ApicKes has undertaken in this work much more than a Bibliography in the 
usual sense of the word. In addition to a complete and systematic list of books, 
he gives an account and critical estimate of each Work, and when dealing with the 
more important authors, treats at length of the content and historical significance 
of their writings. The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee that the 
treatment is at once impartial and authoritative. 

Articles intended for publication, books for review, exchanges, and all cor- 
respondence in reference thereto, should be addressed to the junior editor, 
Professor J. E. Creighton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Authors of newly 
published philosophical works are requested to send a brief account of their scope 
and content for publication. Subscriptions may be forwarded, when more con- 
venient, through any of the publishers’ European agents mentioned on the first 
cover page, but otherwise all business communications should be addressed to 


GINN & COMPANY, 7,9, and 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 





Yearly Subscription, $3.00 (12s. 64.); Single numbers, 75 cents (3s. 64.). 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1895. 
During 1895 Volumes I., II., and III. will be sent to any address on 
receipt of $7.00. For $9.00 a new subscriber will receive 
the three Volumes already issued, and all the 
numbers of the current year (1895). 


Copyrighted in the name of the Treasurer of Cornell University. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


—— 


J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President, Professor of Ethics. 8. G. 
Williams, A.B., Ph.D., Prof. of Pedagogy. The Rev. C. M. Tyler, A.M., D.D., 
Prof. of the History and Philosophy of Religion, and of Christian Ethics. J. E. 
Creighton, A.B., Ph.D., Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, A.M., 
Ph.D., Prof. of Psychology. W. A. Hammond, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Prof. of 
Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy. Ernest Albee, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in 
Psychology. F. C. S. Schiller, A.M., Instructor in Logic and Metaphysics. 
David Irons, A.M., Ph.D., Lecturer in Philosophy. W. B. Pillsbury, A.B., 
Assistant in Psychology. C. G. Wagner, A.B., M.D., Special Lecturer on Mental 
Diseases. 

COURSES OF LECTURES. 
I. LOGIC. (1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the 
(3) Transcendental Logic 


Il. PSYCHOLOGY. — (1) Outlines of Psychology; (2) Advanced Psychology (including 


Experimental and Physiological Psychology) ; (3) Psychological Seminary and Laboratory. 


lll. PEDAGOGY. -— (i) Outlines of Pedagogy; (2) Science and Art of Teaching; 
(3) History of Education; (4) Pedagogical Seminary. 

IV. ETHICS. — (1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Fundamental Prob- 
lems of Ethics; (4) Practical or Applied Ethics; (;) Ethical Seminary. 

V. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.— (i) History of Religions; 
(2) Philosophy of Religion 

VI. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. (1) Systematic Theory of Knowl- 


ledge: (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; (4) Metaphysical 
g 4 


Methods of the 


ocrences ; 


Seminary 

Vil. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.— (1) Greek Philosophy (including the Alexan- 
drian and Koman; (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; (3) Medizval 
Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy; (5) Contemporary Philosophy in Germany, France, 
and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 

Vill. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. — (1) Chemistry and 
Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical Theories; (3) Physi- 
ology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The Higher Literature of 
Greece and Germany; (3) Political Science (including Social Institutions), Political Econ- 
omy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) ‘Teachers’ Training Course in Latin; 
(7) The Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and 
Romans. 


Che Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc.), 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least two years of residence are 


normally re juired The School awards ani ially to distinguished graduates of 
Cornell and other Universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholar- 
ships of $ » each. The scholarshi $s are intended for coll ve graduates who, 
during their undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special 
attainmentsin Philosophy, or in any of its branches. The fellowships are intended 
for graduate students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best 
American or foreign universities. The School is provided with a new and richly 
equipped Psychological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well 


supplied with philosophical books, there is in the new Library building, for the 
exclusive use of graduate students in Philosophy, a large and appropriately fur- 
nished seminary room with a carefully selected special library. The School receives 
regularly all the philosophical journals published both at home and abroad. For 
further information address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ETHICAL SERIES. 


DE THE EDITORIAI PERVISION 


* 


Professor £. HERSHEY SNEATH, of Yale University. 


THE primary object of the series is to facilitate the study of the 
History of Ethics in colleges. ‘This History will be in the form of a 
series of small volumes, each devoted to the presentation of a repre- 
sentative system of Modern Ethics in selections from the original 
works. ‘The selections will be accompanied by notes, and prefaced 
by a brief biographical sketch of the author, a statement of the 
relation of his system to preceding and subsequent ethical thought 


a brief exposition of the system, and a bibliography. 


Already published: 
THE ETHICS OF HUME. 


By Dr. J. H. Hysiop, of Columbia College. 12mo. Cloth. 278 pages. 


Introductory price, $1.00. 


’ 
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This, the initial volume of the series, contains the whole of the third book 


of the 7reatise of Human Nature, and such portions of the second book 
as throw light upon or are connected with Hume’s moral theory. 

The analysis and criticism of his system follow lines some what different 
from that of Green, and are designed to present Hume in another light. Ih 
all respects it is hoped that the volume may prove helpful to those who 
wish to study the ethical system of Kant’s predecessor. 


THE ETHICS OF HEGEL. 


By J. MAcRRIDE SrerrRetTt, D.D., of Columbian University 12mo. 


bal 


Cloth. xii+ 216 pages. Introductory price, 


This volume contains a translation, made for the first time, of 
“Selections” from Hegel’s PAilosophie des Rechts, embracing one-halt 
its contents, with some selections from other works of Hegel. E 
The introduction (of some seventy pages) gives the relation of Hegel's 
theory to the ethical thought of his immediate predecessors, and a 
popular exposition of his own theory, together with a vocabulary of 


I 
technical terms and other matter helpful to the student. 


The following volumes are in preparation: 


HOBBES, Professor G. M Dt NCAN, Vale | niversity 
CLARKE, President F. L. Patron, Princeton Colleg: 


LOCKE, Professor, E. HersHrey SNEATH, Yale University. B 
KANT, Professor JoHN WATSON, Queen's University, Canada. ai 
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CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 
Every intelligent reader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 
The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. 


‘“‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry — ali 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.’’— Fvening Bulletin, Phil 


A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 
The Subscri 


The Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 te $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
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Tue LIVING AGI and any one of the $3.00 monthliies, will be sent fora year, post paid. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY, PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND EDUCATION. 


VOLUME I. 


No. 1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A Study in the Origin of 
German Realism. By NORMAN WILDE, Ph.D. 8vo. 60 cents. 


No. 2. Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. ‘Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Discussion, by WILLIAM 
J. Ecxorr, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the 
University of Colorado. 8vo. go cents. 

No. 3. The Ethical System of James Martineau. By Josern 
H. Hertz, Ph.D. 8vo. 60 cents. 

No. 4. Friedrich Eduard Beneke: The Man and his Philoso- 
phy. An Introductory Study. By Francis BuRKE BRANDT, 
Ph.D., sometime University Fellow in Philosophy in Columbia 


> - 
College. 8vo. $1.00. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


WORKS BY BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
Logic. 2 vols. 8vo. $5.25, met. 
A History of the Aésthetic. Library of Philosophy. 8vo. $2.75. 
The Civilization of Christendom, and Other Studies. £//ica/ 
Library. $1.50, net. 


The Essentials of Logic. Being Ten Lectures on Judgment and 
Inference. By BERNARD Bosanquet, formerly Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00, wet. 

[ Editor ].— Aspects of the Social Problem. By Various Writers. 
Edited by BERNARD BosaNnquet. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


MARSHALL (H. R.).— Aésthetic Principles. By Henry RutTcers 
MARSHALL, M.A, $1.25. 


WATSON. — Hedonistic Theories, from Aristippus to Spencer. 
By Joun Watson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. xiii+ 248. Price, $1.75, wet. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY. 


ADDITIONS TO BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


COMTE. — Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With 


Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 3 vols. 


MILL. — Selected Essays from the Writings of John Stuart Mill. 


2 vols. 


PLOTINUS. — Selected Works of Plotinus. 
Translated from the Greek by THomas Taytor, with In- 
troduction containing the substance of Porphyry’s “ Life of 
Plotinus.” Edited by G. R. S. Meap, B.A., M.R.A,S. 
JONES. — Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. 
By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 


the University of Glasgow. New Edition. 


KULPE. — Outlines of Psychology. 
By OswaLp KULPE, Professor of Philosophy and Aésthetics in 
the University of Wiirzburg. Translated by E. B. TrTcHENER, 


Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University. Large 8vo. 


STANLEY. -—— Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling. 
By Hiram M. STan_Ley, Member of the American Psycho- 


logical Association. Demy 8vo. 


STOUT. — The Principles of Psychology. 
By G. F. Strout, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Editor of A/imd. Large 8vo. Library of Philosophy 


For lists of Works on Philosophy and con- 


nected subjects already published, apply to 
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Organic Evolution. 


A Syllabus of a Course of Elementary Lectures 
delivered in Leland Stanford Junior University. 





By DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 


CONTENTS. 


The Unrolling of the Universe. Organic Are Species Real ? 


Evolution: The Development of Classification, 

Forms of Life Application of Theory of Descent to Tax 
Evolution as a Working Hypothesis, onomy, 
What Evolution is not, Application of Theory of Descent to Tax- 
Variety in Life, onomy Object and Methods of 
Unity in Life, Taxon W ork 





of Descent to Tax- 








Heredity: The Great Conservative Force Application of Theor 

in Evolution, onomy Illustration of the Ap- 
Theories of Heredity, plication of This Method The 
The Cell and Heredity, Descent of the Lepidoptera 
Amphimixis, Evolution of Plants, 

The Meaning of Sex, Evolution of the Higher Plants, 

The Cell Theory, Spontancous Generatior 

The Physical Basis of Heredity, Man's Place in Nature, 

The Inheritance of Acquired Characters, Evolution in Social Institutions Prin- 
he Inheritance of Acquired Characters, ciples, 

Continued, Evolution of Social Institutions. — Appli- 
Significance of Morphology, cations and Illustrations, 
Ontogeny and Phylogeny, History of Evolution, 

Contemporary Evolution of Man, After Darwin, 

The Gastrwa Theory of Heckel, Spencer's Formula of Evolution, 
The Origin of the Eye, Present Battle-Grounds of Evolution, 
The Origin of the Ear, The Philosophy of Despair, 

The Law of Individuality, The Way out of Pessimism, 

The Struggle for Existence, Philosophy and Science, 

Response to External Stimulus, Religion and Science 

Natural Selection, The Evolution of Religi 

Natural Selection and Ethics, Evolution and the Bible, 

Law of Self-Activity, The Fool-Killer and His Mission, 
Law of Mutual Help, or Altruism, The Evolution of the Idea of God, 
The Origin of Goodness, The Evolution of the Family, 
Degeneration, Saving Time, 

Degeneration in Man, The Evolution of the Common Man, 
The Industrial Struggle for Existence, Books recommended 


Isolation as a Factor in Evolution, 


Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.50. A discount to Teachers and for Class Use. 
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Professor EDWARD A. ROSS, Leland Stanford / , iversity: 1 have the highest 
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THE 
SYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. 
By LESTER F. WARD 
8vo. Cloth. xxi + 369 pages. ‘By mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


Tuts work is an original contribution to both psychology and sociology, and is, 


in fact, a combination of these two departments of science. It is the first attempt 
that has been made to show in a systematic and fundamental way the workings 


of mind in social phenomena. It has hitherto been customary with those who 
recognize the operations of law in human affairs to compare them with those 
taking place und 
iology. Society has been treated as a living organism, and the 


r the dominion of vital forces. Sociology has been made a 


department of 





laws of production, distribution, and consumption have been likened to the 
processes of nutrition, « ulation, and assimilation Political economy has thus 
gained the name of * the dismal science ” because it has been treated as mindless 
and soulless. Over against this purely pAysiological economy we now have fully 
set forth in this book a psychological economy, a philosophy of mind as the 


primary motive power of the world in all things above the level of animal life. 
The work is divided into three parts : 


he subjective factors ; 


i: a 
Che objective factors ; 
2 The social synthesis of the factors. 
The first part is devoted to showing that the true forces of society are psychic 
i io J J ’ 
and make up the subjective side of mind, viz., “e/ing. The second part demon 
| I 


strates that the directive agent which controls the social forces is psychic, and 
constitutes the objective side of mind, viz., ‘Aought. The third part points out 
how the social forces under the control of the directive agent have established 
society, raised it step by step to its present state, and are carrying it forward to its 
ultimate des 

The work appeals especially to the following classes of readers : 


1. Psychologists and special students of mind in all its departments. 
J £g I I 


» from whatever standpoint 


1 etundent 


2. Sociologists and students of socia! sciei 


3. Economists, the general students of the conditions of wealth and laws of 
trade and industry as well as the special students of the relations of the 


] ‘ 


State to industrial action 
4. Philosophers and thinkers who are interested in the broader problems of 
cosmology and evolution. 


Biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of animal and 


qn 


vegetable lif 


6. Social and political reformers, socialists, nationalists, populists, and the 
thoughtful working-people of all trades and occupations. 

All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author of this volume with 
the confidence that comes of long familiarity with his entire subject. The scholars 
embraced under the first five of the above classes will all derive fresh inspiration 
and gain new light from the novel presentation of many topics in their respective 
fields The earnest and honest thousands embraced in the sixth and last class 
will learn that political economy and social science, correctly understood, are not 
the enemies but the friends of true reform. 
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With the December issue of 1894 the Schoo. REVIEW completed its Second 
year. Started January 1, 1893, it addressed itself to principals, superintendents, 
teachers, and all others who take an intelligent interest in the work of the academy 
and high school. To propagate sound educational thought and record wise 
educational experiment has been the constant aim of this journal 

The scope of the School Review will continue to be limited strictly to the field 


of secondary education. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1895. 


The remarkable series on the EARLY HISTORY OF EDUCATION, by Pro- 
fessor S. S. LAuRIE, of the University of Edinburgh, will be completed. 

The Teachers’ Outfit Series will be continued. Early contributions will be 
articles on “The Teachers’ Outfit in Rhetoric,” by Professor JoHN F. GENUNG, 
and on the “ Teachers’ Outfit in French,” by Professor A. H. EDGREN. 

Valuable departments of Book Reviews and Current Educational Literature 
will be found in each number. 


Among the contributors to the second volume are : 


HeapmMaster WM. C. COLLAR Prestipent C. W. ELIOT 
Presipent CHAS. DE GARMO Commissioner J. E. RUSSELL. 
Docror SAMUEL THURBER PRoFE m PAUL H. HANUS 
Presipent J. G. SCHURMAN Docror RAY GREENE HULING, 
Prorgssor S. S. LAURIE Principat O. D. ROBINSON 
Heapmaster J. C. MACKENZIF Principat W. H. BUTTS 

Docror CECIL F. P. BANCROFT Proressor CALVIN THOMAS, 
Presipent J. M. TAYLOR Proressor W. M. DAVIS 


$1.50 a year (10 numbers); 20 cents a number, 
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MIND is the only periodical which represents the interests of Philosophy and 
Psychology in England. Its general aim is to afford a vehicle for the expression 
of all that is most original and valuable in current English thought, without dis- 
tinction of School or Department of Philosophical Inquiry. 

Each number contains 144 pp. Of these nearly too are occupied by original 
articles. Under the head Discussions follow short papers on current topics of 
controversy, suggested for the most part by articles or reviews which have previ- 
ously appeared in MIND. 

In each number at least three books are selected to receive full critical notice, by 
experts in the subjects of which they treat; while under the head New Books 
is given a general account of the aim and contents of all recently published works 
of any importance which come within the scope of the Review. 

There also appears, under the head of Philosophical Periodicals, a list of 
the titles and an indication of the contents of the articles in the leading philo- 
sophical journals, English and foreign, with a fuller notice of those which appear 
to be of special importance. Notes on recent researches and current news con- 
clude each number. 

All communications to the Editor from Europe should be addressed to: G. F. 
Stout, St. John’s College, Cambridge; those from America to E. B. Titchener, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Authors of newly published books are requested to send a brief account of 


contents. 
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Professor of Sanskrit in Bryn Mawr College. 


8vo. Cloth. xvi+ 612 pages. Introduction price, $2.00. 


This book gives an account of the religions of India in the 
chronological order of their development. The point of view is 
chiefly historical and descriptive, but the causes leading to the 
successive phases of religious belief are kept prominently before 
the reader. A n@wif@ature of this book, as compared with the one 
work that has préeedeéd it on the same lines, Barth’s Religions of 
India, is the constant employment of illustrative material, drawn 
from the original sources: Copious exttacts are given from Vedic, 
Brahmanic, Jain, Buddhistic, and Jater sectarian literatures. The 
volume ¢ontains also a full description of the modern sects of to-day, 
a chapter on the religions of the wild tribés, and one on the relations 
between the religions of India and those of the West. 
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